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PREFACE. 


Tiie  dattering  reception  which  has  been 
given  to  "The  Album  Weitee's  Felexd,"  a 
little  volume  of  a  similar  character  to  this 
and  of  which  over  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  have  been  issued,  and  the  many  calls 
from  friends  for  another  book  of  a  similar 
character,  but  with  new  selections,  is  our  ex- 
planation of  the  appearance  of  this  collection. 

If  within  its  pages  shall  be  found  senti- 
ments which  shall  make  friendship  stronger, 
love  more  lasting,  and  be  an  aid  to  those  who 
may  be  invited  to  inscribe  kind  words  for  a 
friend,  our  object  shall  have  been  accomplished. 

The  Compllee. 
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ONE  THOUSAND 

Popular  Quotations, 


ABILITY. 

Ability  doth  hit  the  mark,  where  presumption  over-shoot- 
eth,  and  diffidence  falleth  short.  Cusa. 

To  become  an  able  man  in  any  profession,  there  are  three 
things  necessary — nature,  study  and  practice.         Aristotle. 

The  more  able  a  man  is,  if  he  makes  ill  use  of  his  abilities, 
the  more  dangerous  will,  he  be  to  the  commonwealth. 

Demosthenes. 

In  the  literary  as  well  as  military  world,  most  powerful 
abilities  will  often  be  found  concealed  under  a  rustic  garb. 

Pliny. 

Natural  ability  without  education  has  oftener  raised  man  to 
glory  and   virtue,  than  education  without  natural  ability. 

Cicero. 

The  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and  sent  into  the 
wrorld  with  great  abilities,  is  capable  of  doing  great  good  or 
mischief  in  it.  Addison. 

Ability  is  the  power  of  applying  knowledge  to  practical 
purposes.  G.  F.  Graham. 

Every  man's  ability  may  be  strengthened  or  increased  by 
culture.  J.  Abbott. 

Ability  in  man  is  knowledge  which  emanates  from  Divine 
light.  Zoroaster. 

To  know,  and  not  have  the  ability  to  perform,  is  doubly 
unfortunate.  Solon. 

Native  ability  without  education  is  like  a  tree  which  bears 
no  fruit.  Aristipptjs. 

We  rate  ability  in  men  by  what  they  finish,  not  by  what 
they  attempt.  N.  Macdonald. 
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If  you  have  moderate  abilities,  industry  will  supply  their 
deficiency.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

The  rich  are  able,  but  not  liberal ;  the  poor  are  generous, 
but  lack  ability.  AcTOH. 

All  experience  shows  that  different  persons  have  different 
degrees  of  ability.  R.  Whatext. 

Human  ability  is  an  unequal  match  for  the  unforseen  vicis- 
situdes of  life.  Blaik. 

Ability  is  the  act  of  knowing  how  to  judge  of  men  and 
things  by  what  is  in  ourselves.  Confucius. 

It  is  not  genius  so  much  as  ability  that  carries  one  through 
the  battles  of  life.  A.  B.  Street. 

No  matter  how  skilfully  a  man  plays  the  game  of  life,  there 
is  but  one  test  of  his  ability — did  he  win?  C.  Lever. 

An  able  man  shows  his  spirit  by  gentle  words  and  by  reso- 
lute actions,  he  is  neither  hot  nor  timid.  Chesterfield. 

Ability  is  active  power.  X.  Webster. 

Ability  is  the  power  of  doing.  G.  Crabb. 

Ability  is  a  poor  man's  wealth.  M.  "Wren. 

Let  each  one  do  according  to  his  ability.  Terence. 

Do  not  feel  too  much  joy  at  your  ability.  Tsang. 

Ability  is   that  sufficiency   which   cometh  from    God. 

J.  Wycliffe. 
Ability  consists  in  doing  what  we  apprehend  we  can  do. 

Hakewell. 
No  person   shall   be  obliged  to  do  beyond  his  ability. 

Mahomet. 
Ability  in  man  is  an  apt  good,  if  it  be  applied  to  good  ends. 

Diogenes. 
A  husband  without  ability  is  like  a  house  without  a  roof. 

EUDOXUS. 

There  is  no  greater  proof  of  the  abilities  of  a  general,  than 
to  investigate,  with  the  utmost  care,  into  the  character  and 
natural  abilities  of  his  opponent.  Polybius. 

What  we  lack  in  natural  abilities  may  usually  be  made  up 
by  industry,  a  dwarf  may  keep  pace  with  a  giant  if  he  will 
only  move  his  legs  fast  enough.  D.  G.  Prentice. 

Ability  wins  us  the  esteem  of  the  true  men;  luck  that  of 
the  people.  Rochefoucauld. 
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The  concealment  of  our  abilities  hath  not  more  of  modesty 
than  safety.  J.  Hall. 

Natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants ;  they  need  pruning 
by  study.  Lord  Bacon. 


BEAUTY. 

The  criterion  of  true  beauty  is  that  it  increases  on  examina- 
tion ;  if  false,  that  it  lessens.  There  is  something,  therefore, 
in  true  beauty  that  corresponds  with  right  reason,  and  is  not 
merely  the  creation  of  fancy.  Lord  G-reville. 

Beauty  is  a  fairy;  sometimes  she  hides  herself  in  a  flower 
cup,  or  under  a  leaf,  or  creeps  into  the  old  ivy,  and  plays 
hide-and-seek  with  the  sunbeams,  or  haunts  some  ruined  spot, 
or  laughs  out  of  a  bright  young  face.  G.  A.  Sala. 

It  is  only  through  the  morning  gate  of  the  beautiful  that 
you  can  penetrate  into  the  realm  of  knowledge ;  that  which 
we  feel  here  as  beauty,  we  shall  one  day  know  as  truth. 

Schiller. 

The  contemplation  of  beauty  in  nature,  in  art,  in  literature, 
in  human  character,  diffuses  through  our  being  a  soothing  and 
subtle  joy,  by  which  the  heart's  anxious  and  aching  cares  are 
softly  smiled  away.  E.  P.- Whipple. 

Beauty  of  form  affects  the  mind,  but  then  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  the  mere  shell  that  we  admire ;  we  are  at- 
tracted by  the  idea  that  this  shell  is  only  a  beautiful  case  ad- 
justed to  the  shape  and  value  of  a  still  more  beautiful  pearl 
within.  The  perfection  of  outward  loveliness  is  the  soul 
shining  through  its  crystalline  covering.  Jake  Porter. 

The  beauty  of  the  face  is  a  frail  possession,  a  short-lived 
flower,  only  attached  to  the  mere  epidermis ;  but  that  of  the 
mind  is  innate  and  unchangeable.  Moliere. 

The  mind  that  has  beauty  in  it  and  learns  not  to  express  it, 
is  like  iron  that  has  a  jewel  set  in  it — it  holds  it  for  no  suita- 
ble use,    and  is  rust-gathering  while   it   does  so. 

Rev.  H.  Hooker. 

The  greatest  gift  that  ever  the  gods  bestowed  upon  man  is 
beauty ;  for  it  both  delighteth  the  eye,  contenteth  the  mind, 
and  winneth  good  will  and  favor  of  all  men.        Anacharsis. 

There  should  be,  methinks,  as  little  merit  in  loving  a  wo- 
man for  her  beauty  as  in  loving  a  man  for  his  prosperity; 
both  being  equally  subject  to  change.  .  Pope. 
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Nature  has  given  horns  to  bulls,  hoofs  to  horses,  swiftness 
to  hares,  the  power  of  swimming  to  fishes,  of  flying  to  birds, 
understanding  to  men.  She  had  nothing  more  for  Avomcn. 
What  then  does  she  give?  Beauty,  which  can  resist  shields 
and  spears;  she  who  is  beautiful  is  stronger  than  iron  and 
fire.  Anackeos. 

Beauty  is  a  dangerous  property,  tending  to  corrupt  the 
mind  of  the  wife,  though  it  soon  loses  its  influence  over  the 
husband;  a  figure  agreeable  and  engaging,  which  inspires 
affection,  without  the  ebriety  of  love  is  a  much  safer  choice. 

Lord  Kames. 

Beauty  has  been  the  delight  and  torment  of  the  world  ever 
since  it  began;  the  philosophers  have  felt  its  influence  so 
sensibly  that  almost  every  one  of  them  has  left  some  saying  or 
other  which  intimated  that  he  knew  too  well  the  power  of  it. 

Steele. 

A  smooth,  soft,  and  transparent  skin,  is  no  less  indispensa- 
ble to  the  perfection  of  beauty  than  elegance  of  figure ;  it  is, 
indeed,  the  barometer  of  the  health  and  soundness  of  the 
individual,  and  the  most  indubitable  sign  of  true  beauty. 

Sir  J.  Clark. 

Moral  beauty  is  the  basis  of  all  true  beauty.  This  founda- 
tion is  somewhat  covered  and  veiled  in  nature :  art  brings  it 
out,  and  gives  it  more  transparent  forms.  It  is  here  that  art, 
when  it  knows  well  its  powTers  and  resources,  engages  in  a 
struggle  with  nature  in  which  it  may  have  the  advantage. 

V.  Cousin. 

The  most  natural  beauty  in  the  world  is  honesty  and  moral 
truth ;  for  all  beauty  is  truth ;  true  features  make  the  beauty 
of  a  face,  and  true  proportions  the  beauty  of  architecture,  as 
true  measures  that  of  harmony  and  music. 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Beauty  is  the  true  prerogative  of  women,  and  so  peculiarly 
their  own,  that  our  sex,  though  naturally  requiring  another 
sort  of  feature,  is  never  in  its  lustre  but  when  puerile  and 
beardless,  confused  and  mixed  with  theirs. 

M.  E.  Montaigne. 

In  all  things  that  live  there  are  certain  regularities  and 
deficiencies  which  are  not  only  signs  of  life,  but  sources  of 
beauty;  no  human  face  is  exactly  the  same  in  its  lines  on 
each  side,  no  leaf  perfect  in  its  lobes,  no  branch  in  its  sym- 
metry. Rcskin. 
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Beauty  is  as  summer  fruits,  which  are  easy  to  corrupt,  and 
that  cannot  last;  and  for  the  most  part  it  makes  a  dissolute 
youth,  and  an  age  a  little  out  of  countenance;  but  yet  cer- 
tainly again,  if  it  light  well,  it  maketh  virtues  shine  and  vices 
blush.  Lokd  Bacon. 

Beauty  in  a  modest  woman  is  like  fire  at  a  distance,  or  like 
a  sharp  sword ;  neither  doth  the  one  burn,  nor  the  other 
wound  those  that  come  not  too  near  them.  Cervantes. 


CHARITY. 

In  every  relation  of  life  we  must  bear  and  forbear;  we 
must  not  expect  perfection,  and  each  party  should  carry  the 
cloak  of  charity  for  the  other.  Rev.  M.  Huggins. 

He  that  rightly  understands  the  reasonableness  and  excel- 
lency of  charity,  will  know  that  it  can  never  be  excusable  to 
waste  any  of  our  money  in  pride  and  folly.  "W.  Law. 

Those  deeds  of  charity  which  we  have  done  shall  stay  for- 
ever with  us ;  and  that  wealth  which  we  have  so  bestowed 
we  only  keep ;  the  other  is  not  ours.  T.  Middleton. 

Because  men  believe  not  Providence,  therefore  they  do  so 
greedily  scrape  and  hoard ;  they  do  not  believe  any  reward 
for  charity,  therefore  they  will  part  with   nothing. 

I.  Barroav. 

The  spirit  of  the  world  encloses  four  kinds  of  spirits  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  charity — the  spirit  of  resentment,  spirit 
of  aversion,  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  the  spirit  of  indifference. 

Bossuet. 

Heaven  be  their  resource  who  have  no  other  but  the  charity 
of  the  world,  the  stock  of  which,  I  fear,  is  no  way  sufficient 
for  the  many  great  claims  which  are  hourly  made  upon  it. 

Sterne. 

I  have  no  respect  for  that  self -boasting  charity  which  neg- 
lects all  objects  of  commisseration  near  and  around  it,  but 
goes  to  the  end  of  the  earth  in  search  of  misery,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  talking  about  it.  G.  Mason. 

The  charities  of  life  are  scattered  everywhere,  enameling 
the  vales  of  human  beings  as  the  flowers  paint  the  meadows ; 
they  are  not  the  fruit  of  study,  nor  the  privilege  of  refinement, 
but  a  natural  instinct.  G.  Bancroft. 

True  charity  is  not  methodical,  and  scarcely  judicious,  so  to 
speak,  but  is  liable  to  excesses  and  transports.        Massillon. 
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Charity  is  that  rational  and  constant  affection  which  makes 
us  sacrifice  ourselves  to  the  human  race,  as  if  we  were  united 
with  it,  so  as  to  form  one  individual,  partaking  equally  in  its 
adversity  and  prosperity.  Confucius. 

I  have  much  more  confidence  in  the  charity  which  begins  in 
the  home  and  diverges  into  a  large  humanity,  than  in  the 
world-wide  philanthropy  which  begins  at  the  outside  of  our 
horizon  to  converge  into  egotism.  Mits.  Jameson. 

Charity  in  adversity  is  patient,  in  prosperity  temperate,  in 
passions  strong,  in  good  works  quick,  in  temptations  secuce, 
in  hospitality  bountiful,  amongst  her  true  children  joyful, 
amongst  her  false  friends  patient.  N.  Lynge. 

How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  able  to  sing  for  purposes  of 
charity !  Jenny  Lind. 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil,  but  only  whitens  soft  white 
hands.  J.  R.  Lowell. 

True  charity  should  begin  at  home,  among  our  kindred  and 
friends.  Lorn. 

Did  universal  charity  prevail,  earth  would  be  a  heaven,  and 
hell  a  fable.  Colton. 

Charity  taken  in  its  largest  extent  is  nothing  but  the  sincere 
love  of  God  and  our  neighbor.  W.  Wake. 

Charity  is  the 'gate  of  the  Sanctuary  which  leadeth  to  the 
vision  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Maximus. 

The  nature  of  charity  is  to  draw  all  things  to  itself,  and 
make  them  partakers  of  itself.  Lactantius. 

A  rich  man  without  charity  is  a  rogue;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  he  is  also  a  fool. 

Fielding. 

We  often  meet  with  more  instances  of  true  charity  among 
the  ignorant  and  poor  than  among  those  who  profess  to  be 
Christians.  M.  Bandello. 

Charity  is  an  eternal  debt.  Pasquier  Quesnel. 

Charity  is  a  universal  duty.  Dr.  Johnson. 

Charity  is  better  than  learning.  Cardinal  Bona. 

True  charity  finds  its  just  reward.  T.  May. 

Charity  is  the  first-born  of  religion.  Frazer. 

Charity  is  the  very  livery  of  Christ.  Latimer. 

Charity  does  not  consist  in  alms-giving.  Lando. 

Charity  is  an  angel  breathing  on  riches.  Hale. 
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True  charity  makes  others'  wants  its  own. 

Robert  Danborne. 
First  daughter  to  the  love  of  God  is  charity  to  man. 

Drennan. 
The  poor  claim  charity  as  a  right  from  the  affluent. 

Montaub-on. 
True  charity  is  the  scope  of  all  God's  commandments. 

St.  Crtsostom. 
He  always  hath  something  to  give  that  is  full  of  charity. 

St.  Bernard. 
Be  charitable  and  indulgent  to  every  one  but  yourself. 

JOUBERT. 

A  woman  who  wants  a  charitable  heart,  wants  a  pure  mind. 

Haliburton. 

Let  your  charity  begin  at  home,  but  do  not  let  it  stop 
there.  H.  Martyn. 

O  Charity !  Thou  friend  to  him  who  knows  no  friend  be- 
side !  Canon  Bowles. 

The  highest  exercise  of  charity  is  charity  to  the  uncharit- 
able. John  S.  Buckmtnster. 

That  charity  which  longs  to  publish  itself,  ceases  to  be 
charity.  J.  Htjtton. 

Nothing  seems  much  clearer  than  the  direction  of  charity. 
"Would  we  all  but  relieve,  according  to  the  measure  of  our 
means,  those  objects  immediately  within  the  range  of  our 
personal  knowledge,  how  much  of  the  worst  evil  of  poverty 
might  be  alleviated !  Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 

There  is  a  debt  of  mercy  and  pity,  of  charity  and  compas- 
sion, of  relief  and  succor,  due  to  human  nature,  and  payable 
from  one  man  to  another;  and  such  as  deny  to  pay  it  to  the 
distressed  in  the  time  of  their  abundance,  may  justly  expect 
it  will  be  denied  themselves  in  a  time  of  want.    W.  Burkitt. 


CUSTOM. 

Custom  governs  the  world;  it  is  the  tyrant  of  our  feelings 
and  our  manners,  and  rules  with  a  hand  of  a  despot. 

J.  Bartlett. 
Choose  always  the  way  that  seems  the  best,  however  rough 
it  may  be ;  custom  will  render  it  easy  and  agreeable. 

Pythagoras. 
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It  is  of  great  advantage  when  the  customs  of  a  nation  arc 
such  as  are  likely  to  lead  to  good  habits  among  the  people. 

J.  F.  Graham. 

Custom  has  an  ascendency  over  the  understanding. 

I.   Watts. 

Nature  itself  is  but  a  first  custom,  as  custom  is  a  second 
nature.  Pascal. 

Custom  may  lead  a  man  into  many  errors ;   but  it  justifies 
none.  Fielding. 

People  love  their  ancient  customs.  Aristotle. 

Custom  is  the  universal  sovereign.  Pindarus. 

Custom  is  a  most  powerful  master.  Pliny. 

National  customs  are  national  honors.  Thaarup. 

Men  do  more  things  from  custom  than  from  reason. 

Fabaria. 

Custom  often  overrules  reason.  Rochester. 

Every  land  has  its  own  custom.  T.  Cunha. 

A  bad  custom  ought  to  be  broken.  Rousseau. 

There  is  no  tyrant  like  custom,  and  no  freedom  where  its 
edicts  are  not  resisted.  Bovee. 

If  you  are  determined  to  live  and  die  a  slave  to  custom  see 
that  it  is  at  least  a  good  one.  E.  P.  Day. 

There  are  not  unfrequently  substantial  reasons  underneath 
for  customs  that  appear  to  us  absurd.       Charlotte  Bronte. 

Custom  will  often  blind  one  to  the  good,  as  well  as  to  the 
evil  effects  of  any  long-established  system.  R.  Whately. 

The  customs  and  fashions  of  men  change  like  leaves  on  the 
bough,  some  of  which  go  and  others  come.  Danxe. 

Custom  is  the  sovereign  of  mortals  and  of  gods;    with  its 
powerful  hand  it  regulates  things  the  most  violent. 

Pindar  us. 

By  custom,  practice  and  patience,  all  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships, whether  of  body  or  of  fortune,  are  made  easy. 

L'Estkange. 

How  many  unjust   and  wicked  things  are   sanctioned    by 
custom.  Terence. 

Custom,  though  never  so  ancient,   without  truth,  is  but  an 
old  error.  Cyprian. 

Custom  is  the  tyranny  of  the  lower  human  faculties  over  the 
higher.  Mme.  Neceer. 
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It  is  hard  to  abolish  a  custom  once  introduced,  however 

foolish  or  effeminate.  A.  Severtjs. 

Custom  is  the  law  of  fools.  Sir  J.  Vanbrttgh. 

Custom  is  a  tyrant.  P.  Syrtjs. 


CUESE. 

If  every  curse  should  stick  a  visible  blister  on  the  tongue, 
as  it  does  insensible  ones  on  the  soul,  how  many  men's 
tongues  would  be  too  big  for  their  mouths,  and  their  mouths 
as  an  open  sepulchre  full  of  dead  men's  bones.      H.  Spencer. 

The  term  curse  differs  in  the  degree  of  evil  pronounced  or 
wished ;  imprecation  and  execration  always  imply  some  posi- 
tive great  evil,  and  in  fact  as  much  evil  as  can  be  conceived 
by  man  in  his  anger;  the  anathema  respects  the  evil  which  is 
pronounced  according  to  the  canon  law,  by  which  a  man  is 
not  only  put  out  of  church,  but  held  up  as  an  object  of 
offence.  G.  Crabb. 

Curses  often  have  a  contrary  effect ;  if  uttered  by  those  who 
are  lavish  with  them,  they  pass  for  nothing ;  but  if  from  those 
whom  we  love,  they  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  us,  be- 
cause we  then  know  that  their  displeasure  must  be  great  to 
draw  forth  such  condemnation.  On  the  whole,  curses  are 
bad ;  for  like  the  boomerang  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  thrower, 
they  are  apt  to  return  upon  those  who  sent  them. 

W.  T.  Burke. 

An  opinion  that  is  backed  by  curses,  shows  a  limited  range 
of  ideas.  E.  H.  Chapin. 

Curses  are  like  processions ;  they  return  to  the  place  from 
which  they  came.  Rtjfflni. 

The  curse  of  man  stands  for  nothing ;  but  the  curse  of  God 
is  everlasting  damnation.  James  Ellis. 

"In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread;"  this 
is  a  curse  which  has  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise.      Colton. 

Dinna  curse  him,  sir ;  I  have  heard  a  man  say  that  a  curse 
was  like  a  stone  flung  up  to  the  heavens,  and  maist  like  to 
return  on  his  head  that  sent  it.  Sir  "Walter  Scott. 

Curses  are  always  out  of  season.  J.  A.  Lehmus. 

A  curse  is  like  a  cloud — it  passes.  P.  J.  Bailey. 

The  curse  on  the  hearth  wounds  the  deepest. 

McDonald  Clarke. 
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Curses,  like  young  chickens,  come  home  to  roost.  Bulwer. 

We    let   our   blessings   get   mouldy,    and    then    call   them 

curses.  H.  W.  Beeciier. 


DKESS. 

We  are  captivated  by  dress.  Ovid. 

Judge  not  a  man  by  his  dress.  G.  B,  Childs. 

Dress  does  not  give  knowledge.  Yriarte. 

A  bad  dress  usually  covers  a  good  drinker.         Cervantes. 

She  that  has  an  ill  husband  shows  it  in  her  dress.     Dubois. 

The  true  ornament  of  a  matron  is  virtue,  not  dress.  Justin. 

No  woman  dresses  below  herself  from  mere  caprice. 

C.  Lamb. 

We  eat  to  please  ourselves,  but  dress  to  please  others. 

Franklin. 

Dress  has  a  moral  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  mankind. 

Sir  J.  Barrington. 

The  plainer  the  dress,  with  greater  lustre  does  beauty 
appear.  Halifax. 

A  rich  dress  is  not  worth  a  straw  to  one  who  has  a  poor 
mind.  Az-Zubaidi. 

Innocence  and  piety  do  not  consist  in  wearing  an  old  or 
coarse  dress.  Eddin  Saadi. 

The  only  medicine  which  does  woman  more  good  than 
harm  is  dress.  Richter. 

A  plain  genteel  dress  is  more  admired,  and  obtains  more 
credit,  than  lace  and  embroidery,  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious 
and  sensible.  Washington. 

A  gentleman's  taste  in  dress  is,  upon  principle,  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  things  extravagant;  it  consists  in  the  quiet  sim- 
plicity of  exquisite  neatness.  Bulwer. 

The  greatest  beauty  in  female  dress  is  that  which  is  most 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  gracefully  adapted  to  exhibit 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  female  form.  G.  P.  Morris. 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  one  should  always  keep  below  one's 
ability.  Montesquieu. 

As  a  rough  shell  encloses  a  pearl,  so  does  a  mean  dress 
often  cover  the  upright  and  noble.  Ab-Rashid. 
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Dress  changes,  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  on  that  account 
that  the  make  of  body  changes  also.  Fontenelle. 

As  to  matters  of  dress,  I  would  recommend  one  never  to  be 
first  in  the  fashion,  nor  the  last  out  of  it.  J.  Wesley. 

The  perfection  of  dress  is  in  the  union  of  three  requisites — 
in  its  being  comfortable,  cheap,  and  tasteful.  Bovee. 

Those  who  think  that  in  order  to  dress  well,  it  is  necessary 
to  dress  extravagantly  or  grandly,  make  a  great  mistake. 

G.  D.  Prentice. 

Dress,  so  far  as  it  respects  neatness  and  cleanliness,  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  first  impression  we  make  upon  others. 

R.  G.  Parker. 

If  dress  hides  deformities,  it  hides  beauties  also;  a  well 
formed  man  is  easily  known,  but  generally  there  is  suspicion 
about  a  woman.  Dr.  Porter. 

Ye  who  dress  in  sjumptuous  array !  Know  that  the  saddle- 
cloth changeth  not  the  nature  of  the  ass,  nor  splendid  trap- 
pings the  pedigree  of  the  pack-horse.  Al-Mubarrad. 

The  glitter  and  finery  of  dress  is  one  of  the  most  trifling 
considerations  in  nature,  and  what  a  man  of  sense  would  be 
ashamed  to  reckon  even  as  the  least  part  of  merit. 

S.  Croxall. 

As  long  as  there  are  cold  and  nakedness  in  the  land  around 
you,  so  long  can  there  be  no  question  at  all  but  that  splendor 
of  dress  is  a  crime.  In  due  time,  when  we  have  nothing 
better  to  set  people  to  work  at,  it  may  be  right  to  let  them 
make  lace  and  cut  jewels;  but  as  long  as  there  are  any  who 
have  no  blankets  for  their  beds,  and  no  rags  for  their  bodies, 
so  long  it  is  blanket-making  and  tailoring  we  must  set  people 
to  work  at,  not  lace.  Rusktn. 

Men  of  quality  never  appear  more  amiable  than  when  their 
dross  is  plain;  their  birth,  rank,  title,  and  its  appendages  are 
at  best  invidious;  and  as  they  do  not  need  the  assistance  of 
dross,  so,  by  their  disclaiming  the  advantages  of  it,  they 
make  their  superiority  set  more  easy.  Shenstone. 

As  the  index  tells  us  the  contents  of  stories,  and  directs  to 
the  particular  chapter,  even  so  does  the  outward  habit  and 
superficial  order  of  garments  give  us  a  taste  of  the  spirit,  and 
demonstratively  point  all  the  internal  quality  of  the  soul; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  more  evident,  palpable,  gross  mani- 
festation of  poor,  degenerate  blood  and  breed,  than  a  rude, 
unpolished,  disordered,  and  slovenly  dress.  Massinger. 
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Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  increase  the  price  of 
silk  than  the  present  manner  of  dressing.  A  lady's  train  is 
not  bought  but  at  some  expense,  and  after  it  has  swept  the 
public  -walks  for  a  very  few  evenings,  is  fit  to  be  worn  no 
longer;  more  silk  must  be  bought  in  order  to  repair  the 
breaeh,  and  some  ladies  of  peculiar  economy  arc  thus  found 
to  patch  up  their  tails  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  season. 

Goldsmith. 

It  is  not  the  dress  that  makes  the  monk ;  many  are  dressed 
like  monks  who  are  inwardly  anything  but  monks;  and  some 
wear  Spanish  caps  who  have  but  little  of  the  valor  of  the 
Spaniard  in  them.  Rabelais. 

It  is  an  assertion  which  admits  of  much  proof,  that  a  stran- 
ger of  tolerable  sense,  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  will  be  better 
received  by  those  of  quality  above  him,  than  one  of  much 
better  parts  whose  dress  is  regulated  by  the  rigid  notions  of 
frugality.  Steele. 

Dress  yourself  fine  where  others  are  fine,  and  plain  where 
others  are  plain;  but  take  care  that  your  clothes  are  well  made 
and  fit  you,  for  otherwise  they  will  give  you  a  very  awkward 
air.  Chesterfield. 


EDUCATION. 

It  is  not  only  by  bodily  exercises,  by  educational  institu- 
tions, or  by  lessons  in  music,  that  our  youth  are  trained,  but 
much  more  effectually  by  public  example.  ^Eschylus. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  done  in  this  country.  Parents 
must  spend  money  to  educate  their  children,  or  they  must  pay 
taxes  to  build  penitentiaries  to  punish  crime.  F.  Holden. 

In  some  who  have  run  up  to  men  without  education  we 
may  observe  many  great  qualities  darkened  and  eclipsed; 
their  minds  are  crusted  over,  like  a  diamond  in  a  rock. 

II.  Felton. 

To  develop  in  each  individual  all  the  perfection  of  -which 
he  is  susceptible,  is  the  object  of  education.  E.  Kant. 

The  art  of  educating  requires  skill  in  fostering  a  love  of 
mental  activity  and  a  desire  of  knowledge.       J.  IIamblf.tox. 

As  farmers  believe  it  most  advantageous  to  sow  in  mist,  so 
the  first  seeds  of  education  should  fall  in  the  first  and  thickest 
mist  of  life.  Richter. 
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Where  education  has  been  entirely  neglected,  or  improper- 
ly managed,  we  see  the  worst  passion  ruling  with  uncon- 
trolled and  incessant  sway.  S.  Parr. 

It  is  a  great  art  in  the  education  of  youth  to  find  out  pecu- 
liar aptitudes,  or,  where  none  exist,  to  create  inclinations 
which  may  serve  as  substitutes.  D.  M.  Moir. 

The  education  of  the  child  is  principally  derived  from  its 
own  observation  of  the  actions,  the  words,  the  voice,  the 
looks,  of  those  with  whom  it  lives.  Bishop  Jebb. 

The  real  object  of  education  is  to  give  children  resources 
that  will  endure  as  long  as  life  endures.  Sydxey  Smith. 

A  boy  will  learn  more  true  wisdom  in  a  public  school  in  a 
year,  than  by  a  private  education  in  five.  Goldsmith. 

Effeminate  education,  which  we  call  indulgence,  destroys 
all  the  strength  both  of  mind  and  body.  Quixtilian. 

The  education  of  children  is  a  thing  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  instruction  of  their  mothers,  and  is  really 
a  matter  of  the  most  absolute  importance.  Mutsuhito. 

In  this  country  every  one  gets  a  mouthful  of  education,  but 
scarcely  any  one  gets  a  full  meal.  T.  Parker. 

In  the  education  of  children  love  is  first  to  be  instilled,  and 
out  of  love  obedience  is  to  be  educed.  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

"We  speak  of  educating  our  children :  do  we  know  that  our 
children  also  educate  us.  Mrs.  Sigoekxey. 

Education  begins  the  gentleman,  but  reading,  good  com- 
pany, and  reflection  must  finish  him.  J.  Locke. 

He  is  to  be  educated  because  he  is  a  man,  and  not  because 
he  is  to  make  shoes,  nails,  and  pins.  W.  E.  Chaining. 

Begin  early  the  course  of  education,  while  the  mind  is  pliant 
and  age  is  flexible.  ^  irgil. 

The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach  us  rather  how  to 
think  than  what  to  think.  J.  Beattie. 

No  woman  is  educated  who  is  not  equal  to  the  successful 
management  of  a  family.  G.  W.  Burnap. 

The  best  and  most  important  part  of  a  man's  education  is 
that  which  he  gives  himself.  E.  Gibbon. 

The  general  desire  for  education,  and  the  general  diffusion 
of  it.  is  working,  and  partly  has  worked,  a  great  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Bishop  Btder. 

Education  should  always  be  rendered  pleasing.  Sfeusifpcs. 
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I  consider  that  it  is  on  instruction  and  education  that  the 
future  security  and  direction  of  the  destiny  of  every  nation 
chiefly  and  fundamentally  rests.  L.  Kossuth. 

Education  is  a  better  safeguard  of  liberty  than  a  standing 
army.  If  we  retrench  the  wages  of  the  schoolmaster  we  must 
raise  those  of  the  recruiting  sergeant.  E.  Everett. 

Education  forms  the  man.  J.  Gat. 

Education  is  the  apprentice  of  life.  "Willmott. 

Education  is  the  chief  defense  of  nations.  Burke. 

Education  ought  to  depend  on  the  inclination  of  the  child. 

Goethe. 
The  education  of  the  human  mind  commences  in  the  cradle. 

T.  Cogan. 

Common  education  instils  into  young  people  a  second  self- 
love.  Rochefoucauld. 

Education  is  like  a  crown  of  gold,  uniting  honor  with  real 
worth.  Demophilus. 

Nature  supplies  the  raw  material,  education  is  the  manufac- 
turer. Julius  Frobell. 

Education  is  our  only  political  safety ;  outside  of  this  ark 
all  is  deluge.  H.  Mann. 

The  greatest  evil  of  modern  education  is  the  injury  it  inflicts 
on  health,  O.  S.  Fowler. 

The  best  education  in  the  worhd  is  that  got  by  struggling 
to  get  a  living.  W.  Phillips. 

Our  common  education  is  not  intended  tn  render  us  good 
and  wise,  but  learned.  T.  Fuller. 

Practical  education  implies  the  art  of  making  active  and 
useful  what  we  learn.  J.  W.  Parker. 

All  nations  have  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a  strict  educa- 
tion, which  consisted  in  the  observance  of  moral  duties. 

Swift. 

As  a  father  should  provide  for  the  religious  education  of  his 
children,  so  should  a  government  for  the  instruction  of  its 
subjects.  Sir  G.  Sinclair. 

The  education  of  the  common  people  is  a  most  effectual 
means  of  securing  our  persons  and  our  property. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 
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FREEDOM. 

Many  politicians  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  it  down  as  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  that  no  people  ought  to  be  free  till  they 
are  fit  to  use  their  freedom  ;  the  maxim  is  worthy  of  the  fool 
in  the  old  story,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into  the  water  till  he 
had  learned  to  swim.  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  heaven  that  my  country  shall  require 
the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready  at  the 
appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come*when  that  hour  may  ;  but, 
while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country,  or,  at  least,  the  hope 
of  a  country,  and  that  a  free  country.  J.  Adams. 

In  a  free  country,  every  man  thinks  he  has  a  concern  in  all 
public  matters  ;  that  he  has  a  right  to  form  and  a  right  to 
deliver  an  opinion  upon  them.  They  sift,  examine,  and  dis- 
cuss them;  they  are  curious,  eager,  attentive,  and  jealous;  and 
by  making  such  matters  the  daily  subject  of  their  thoughts 
and  discoveries,  vast  numbers  contract  a  very  tolerable  knowl- 
edge of  them,  and  some  a  very  considerable  one.  Burke. 

Freedom  pre-supposes  something,  which  is,  however,  never 
found :  a  whole  people,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  to 
be  virtuous.  The  passions  and  sensual  feelings  have  ever 
much  more  power  over  men,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  than 
reason  and  the  clearest  truth.  The  world  had  indeed  always 
in  its  mouth  moral  saws,  yet  acted  on  impressions  dictated  by 
passions;  at  the  best  the  good  people  deceived  themselves, 
and  were  selfish  in  their  love  of  mankind,  so  tyrannical  in 
their  patriotism,  so  blind,  eagle-eyed  though  they  were,  when 
it  touched  their  weaknesses  and  favorite  inclinations. 

G.  FoRSTER. 

The  savage  makes  his  boast  of  freedom ;  but  what  is  its 
worth  ?  Free  as  he  is,  he  continues  for  ages  in  the  same  ig- 
norance, leads  the  same  comfortless  life,  sees  the  same  un- 
tamed wilderness  spread  around  him;  but  progress,  the 
growth  of  power,  is  the  end  and  boon  of  liberty;  and  with- 
out this,  a  people  may  have  the  name,  but  want  the  substance 
and  spirit  of  freedom.  W.  E.  Changing. 

Of  what  use  is  freedom  of  thought,  if  it  will  not  produce 
freedom  of  action,  which  is  the  sole  end,  how  remote  soever 
in  appearance,  of  all  objections  against  Christianity  ?  And 
therefore  the  free  thinkers  consider  it  an  edifice  wherein  all 
the  parts  have  such  a  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  that 
if  you  pull  out  one  single  nail,  the  whole  fabric  must  fall  to 
the  ground.  Swift. 
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FREEMASONRY. 

Masonry  is  not  religion,  but  it  is  rooted  in  religion. 

S.  Fallows. 

Not  a  step  can  be  taken  in   masonry  without  faith  in  God. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Fobestek. 

The  science  of  freemasonry  embraces  every  branch  of  moral 
duty.  G.  Olivkh. 

Masonry  is  a  succession  of  allegories,  vehicles  of  great  les- 
sons in  morals  and  philosophy.  A.  Pike. 

Masonry  is  the  truest  exemplification  of  our  national  motto : 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity.  V.  Hugo. 

Freemasonry  is  a  federation,  the  members  of  which  are  allied 
together  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Carl  Van  Dalen. 

Other  societies  and  institutions,  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes, 
may  extend  from  land  to  land,  but  masonry  overstrides  the 
world.  j.  n.  Maffit. 

O  that  the  world  could  behold  a  brotherhood  of  nations, 
actuated  by  the  same  principles  that  govern  us  as  masons! 
War  is  impossible  between  two  brothers.  Garibaldi. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  system  of  morality  in  which 
we,  as  masons,  have  been  instructed,  is  the  very  highest  and 
best  that  the  wisdom  of  man  has  ever  devised.  H.  W.  Nye. 

As  a  military  man  I  can  say,  and  I  speak  from  experience, 
that  I  have  known  many  soldiers  who  were  masons ;  I  never 
knew  a  good  mason  who  was  a  bad  soldier. 

Lord  Combermere. 

It  is  the  internal,  not  the  external  qualifications  of  a  man 
that  should  recommend  him  as  a  candidate  for  masonry. 

G.  Carltle. 

Freemasonry  is  a  system  of  ethics,  and  teaches  the  theory 
and  practice  of  all  that  is  good  in  relation  to  God  and  man. 

John  W.  Brown. 

The  object  of  masonry  is  to  inculcate  faith,  hope  and  char- 
ity among  men.  Woman  being  already  possessed  of  these 
virtues,  it  would  be  a  work  of  superogation  for  her  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Order.  E.  P.  Day. 

Masonry  is  an  art,  useful  and  extensive,  which  comprehends 
within  its  circle  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing, and  stamps  an  indelible  mark  of  pre-eminence  on  its 
genuine  professors,  which  neither  chance,  power,  nor  fortune 
can  bestow.  Preston. 
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Freemasonry  is  universal ;  all  the  lodges  spread  over  the 
whole  world  in  reality  constitute  but  one  lodge. 

Rudolph  Seydel. 
Masonry  is  a  successive  science,  only  obtained  in  any  degree 
of  perfection  by  time,  patience,  and  industry. 

W.  T.    Anderson. 
I  know  of  no  more  efficient  and  faithful  friend  of  morality 
and  Christianity  than  the  institution  of  freemasonry. 

D.  W.  Haley. 

Freemasonry  is  an  establishment  founded  on  the  benevolent 

intention  of  extending  and  conferring  mutual  happiness  upon 

the  best  and  truest  principles  of  moral  life  and  social   virtue. 

Calcott. 


FLOWERS. 

The  tending  of  flowers  has  ever  appeared  to  me  a  fitting 
care  for  the  young  and  beautiful;  they  then  dwell,  as  it  were, 
among  their  own  emblems,  and  many  a  voice  of  wisdom 
breathes  on  their  ear  from  those  brief  blossoms,  to  which  they 
apportion  the  dew  and  the  sunbeam.  Mrs.  Sigourney. 

Flowers  are  esteemed  by  us,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  extrinsic  beauty — their  glowing  hues  and  genial  fra- 
grance— as  because  they  have  long  been  regarded  as  emblems 
of  mortality — because  they  are  associated  in  our  minds  with 
the  ideas  of  mutation  and  decay.  Bovee. 

The  instinctive  and  universal  taste  of  mankind  selects 
flowers  for  the  expression  of  its  finest  sympathies,  their  beau- 
ty and  their  fleetingness  serving  to  make  them  the  most  fitting 
symbols  of  those  delicate  sentiments  for  which  language  itself 
seems  almost  too  gross  a  medium.  G.  S.  Hillard. 

A  passion  for  flowers  is,  I  really  think,  the  only  one  which 
long  sickness  leaves  untouched  with  its  chilling  influence. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

There  is  not  the  least  flower  but  seems  to  hold  up  its  head, 
and  to  look  pleasantly,  in  the  secret  sense  of  the  goodness  of 
its  Heavenly  Maker.  R.  South. 

Flowers  are  the  terrestrial  stars  that  bring  down  heaven  to 
earth,  and  carry  up  our  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven ;  the 
poetry  of  the  Creator,  written  in  beauty  and  fragrance. 

Chatfield. 

Flowers  have  a  language.  Swain. 
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It  is   with  flowers  as  with  moral  qualities;   the  bright  are 
sometimes  poisonous,  but  I  believe  never  the  sweet. 

J.  C.  Hake. 

Nothing   affords  greater  pleasure  to   the  members  of  the 
family  than  the  cultivation  and  daily  sight  of  flowers. 

D.  D.  T.  Moore. 

If  thou  wouldst  attain  to  thy  highest,  go  look  upon  a  flower; 
what  that  does  willessly,  that  do  thou  willingly.      Schiller. 

The   breath   of   flowers  is   far   sweeter  in  the  air,  where  it 
comes  and  goes  like  the  warbling  of  music,  than  in  the  hand. 

Lord  Bacon. 

On  the  earth,  the  Infinite  has  sowed  His  name  in  tender 
flowers.  Richter. 

Cherish  flowers;    a  flower   plucked  from  its  parent  stock 
soon  looses  its  beauty.  Catullus. 

The  very  perfume  of  flowers  seem  to  be  an  incense  ascend- 
ing up  to  heaven.  E.  Jesse. 

Flowers  are  the  sweetest  things  that  God  ever  made  and 
forgot  to  put  a  soul  into.  H.  W.  Beecher. 

The  flowers   strewed  on  the  grave  of   merit  are  the  most 
grateful  incense  to  living  worth.  W.  Mavor. 

T  To  me   the  meanest  flower  that  blows    can  give  thoughts 
that  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.  Wordsworth. 

A  love  of  flowers  is  a  love  of  the  beautiful ;  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  is  a  love  of  the  good.  S.  Rorinson. 

We  gladden  our  eyes  with  the  beauty  of  flowers ;  yet  in  one 
short  morning  they  die  and  pass  away.  Saigiyo. 

Flowers  are  nature's  jewels.  G.  Croly. 

Flowers  are  the  pledges  of  fruit.  B.  Bekker. 

Flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 


Lovely  flowers  are  the  smiles  of  God's  goodness. 

WlLRERFORCE. 

Flowers,  leaves,  fruit,  are  air- woven  children  of  light. 

MOLESCHOTT. 

The  dispositions  of  the  mind  are  expressed  in  flowers. 

James  Ellis. 

Doubtless  botany  has  its  value ;  but  the  flowers  knew  how 
to  preach  divinity  before  men  knew  how  to  dissect  and  botan- 
ize them ;  they  are  apt  to  stop  preaching  though,  so  soon  as 
they  begin  to  dissect  and  botanize  them.  H.  N.  Hudson. 
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There  are  many  flowers  from  which  no  fruit  is  produced. 

Confucius. 

He  who  does  not  love  flowers  has  lost  all  fear  and  love  of 
God.  Ludwig  Tieck. 

The  culture  of  flowers  is  one  of  the  few  pleasures  that  im- 
proves alike  the  mind  and  the  heart,  and  makes  every  true 
lover  of  those  beautiful  creations  of  Infinite  Love,  wiser, 
purer,  and  nobler.  J.  Vick. 

Flowers  are  the  bright  remembrances  of  youfh;  they  waft 
us  back,  with  their  bland,  odorous  breath,  the  joyous  hours 
that  only  young  life  knows,  ere  we  have  learnt  that  this  fair 
earth  hides  graves.  Countess  of  Blessington. 

There  is  to  the  poetical  sense  a  ravishing  prophecy  and 
winsome  intimation  in  flowers,  that  now  and  then,  from  the 
influence  of  mood  or  circumstances,  reasserts  itself  like  the 
reminiscence  of  childhood,  or  the  spell  of  love. 

H.  T.   TUCKERMAN. 

Every  rose  is  an  autograph  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
God  on  this  world  about  us;  he  has  inscribed  his  thoughts  in 
these  marvelous  hieroglyphics  which  sense  and  science  have 
been  these  many  thousand  years  seeking  to  understand. 

T.  Parker. 

There  is  to  me  a  daintiness  about  early  flowers  that  touches 
me  like  poetry ;  they  blow  out  with  such  simple  loveliness 
among  the  common  herbs  of  pastures,  and  breathe  their  lives 
so  unobtrusively,  like  hearts  whose  beatings  are  too  gentle 
for  the  world.  N.  P.  Willis. 

God  creates  out  of  the  dry,  dull  earth  so  many  flowers  of 
such  beautiful  colors,- and  such  sweet  perfume,  such  as  no 
painter  nor  apothecary  can  rival.  From  the  common  ground 
God  is  ever  bringing  forth  flowers,  golden,  crimson,  blue, 
brown,  and  of  all  colors.  M.  Luther. 

Flowers  and  fruits  are  always  fit  presents ;  flowers,  because 
they  are  a  proud  assertion  that  a  ray  of  beauty  outvalues  all 
the  utilities  of  the  world.  These  gay  natures  contrast  with 
the  sombre  countenance  of  ordinary  nature;  they  are  like 
music  heard  out  of  a  workhouse.  Berz. 


FAITH. 

The  shade  of  faith  and  the  cloak  of  true  godliness  is  the 
best  equipage  for  the  storm  of  adversity  and  the  keen  atmos- 
phere of  selfishness.  Downey. 
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How  happy  a  thing  is  faith!  What  a  quiet  safety,  what  a 
heavenly  peace  doth  it  work  in  the  soul,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  inundations  of  evil.  R.  Hall. 

Our  faith  is  the  centre  of  the  target  at  which  God  doth 
shoot  when  he  tries  us ;  and  if  any  other  grace  shall  escape 
untried,  certainly  faith  shall  not.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

Faith  is  an  entire  dependence  upon  the  truth,  the  power, 
the  justice,  and  the  mercy  of  God;  which  dependence  will 
certainly  incline  us  to  obey  Him  in  all  things.  Swift. 

Faith  is  letting  down  our  nets  into  the  untransparent  deeps, 
at  the  Divine  command,  not  knowing  what  we  shall  take. 

F.  W.  Faeer. 

Faith  is  like  the  evening  star,  shining  into  our  souls  the 
more  brightly ;  the  deeper  is  the  night  of  death  in  which  they 
sink.  Mountford. 

The  inventory  of  my  faith  for  this  lower  world  is  soon  made 
out;  I  believe  in  Him  who  made  it.  Mme.  Swetciiixe. 

Strike  from  mankind  the  principle  of  faith,  and  men  would 
have  no  more  history  than  a  flock  of  sheep.  Bulwer. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  thy  faith  that  shall  save  thee ;  a 
drop  of  water  is  as  true  water  as  the  whole  ocean. 

Rev.  J.  Welsh. 
Faith  is  an  understanding  grace;    it  knows  whom  it  trusts, 
and  for  what  and  upon  what  grounds  it  trusts.        R,  Sibbes. 
Christians  are  directed  to  have  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  effec- 
tual means  of  obtaining  the  change  they  desire.       Franklin. 
In  temptation,  tribulation,  and  adversities,  we  should  have 
perished  except  faith  went  with  us  to  deliver  us. 

W.  Tyxdale. 
Men  are  far  readier  to  make  themselves  a  faith  than  to  re- 
ceive that  which  God  hath  formed  to  their  hands. 

R.  Baxter. 
Have  you  not  observed  that  faith  is  generally  strongest  in 
those  whose  character  may  be  called  the  weakest? 

Mme.  de  Stael. 

Faith  is  that  conviction  upon  the  mind  of  the  truth  of  the 

promises   and  threatenings   of    God,    made   known    in    the 

gospel.  S.  Clarke. 

Faith  can  grasp  things  hoped  for  and  unseen. 

G.  W.  Bethune. 
Faith  is  nothing  else  but  the  soul's  venture.       W.  Bridge. 
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Faith  is  the  flame  that  lifts  the  sacrifice  to  heaven. 

J.  Montgomery. 

Faith  is  the  subtle  chain  that  binds  us  to  the  Infinite. 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith. 

Faith  is  the  soul  going  out  of  itself  for  all  its  wants. 

Rev.  T.  Boston. 

As  faith  is,  so  is  God.  M.  Luther. 

Faith  is  proved  by  works.  J.  Anchieta. 

A  firm  faith  is  the  best  divinity.  S.  Austin. 

Nowhere  is  there  faith  on  earth.  Virgil. 

Faith  is  the  soul  riding  at  anchor.  H.  "W.  Shaw. 

Faith   spans  the  gulf  of  death  with  the  bridge  of  eternal 
life.  D.  Durand. 

Faith  is   the  pencil   of  the   soul,   that   pictures  heavenly 
things.  T.  Burbridge. 

None   live   so  easily,    so  pleasantly,    as  those  that  live  by 
faith.  M.  Henry. 

As  the  flower   is  before  the  fruit,  so  is  faith  before  good 
works.  R.  Whately. 

Nowhere  does  faith  remain  long  to  mortals  when  fortune 
fails  them.  Silius  Italicus. 

Faith  always  implies  the  disbelief  of  a  lesser  fact  in  favor 
of  a  greater.  O.  W.  Holmes. 

Good  faith  is  the  philosophy  of  politics,  the  religion  of 
government.  F.  Ames. 

Faith  is  the  root  of  all  good  works ;    a  root  that  produces 
nothing  is  dead.  Bishop  Wilson. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  a  hero  in  anything,  unless  one  is  first 
a  hero  in  faith.  J.  G.  Jacobi. 

He  only  that  hath  given  faith  unto  us  can  give  life  and  ac- 
tion to  our  faith.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Faith  in  God  hallows  and  confirms  the  union  between  par- 
ents and  children.  Pestalozzi. 

Only  by  faith  can  you  run  that  race  which  is  set  before  you, 
as  before  those  of  old.  M.  Hopkins. 

Let  us  fear  the  worst,  but  work  with  faith ;  the  best  will 
always  take  care  of  itself.  Victor  Hugo. 

Christian  works  are  no  more  than  animate  faith,  as  flowers 
are  the  animated  spring-tide.  Longfellow. 
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Faith  is  necessary  to  victory.  Hazlitt. 

Faith  may  rise  into  miracles  of  might;  faith  may  sink  into 
credulities  of  weakness.  Tupper. 

Whatever  is  the  subject  of  faith  should  not  be  submitted 
to  reason,  and  much  less  bent  to  it.  Pascal. 

As  faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  so  things  that 
are  seen  are  the  perfecting  of  faith.  Warwick. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Quality  alone  should  only  serve  to  make  a  show  in  the  em- 
broidered, part  of  the  government;  but  ignorance,  though 
never  so  well-born,  should  never  be  admitted  to  spoil  the 
public  business.  Saville. 

The  science  of  government  is  merely  the  science  of  combi- 
nations, of  applications,  and  of  exceptions,  according  to  time, 
place,  and  circumstances.  Hese. 

The  aggregate  happiness  of  society,  which  is  best  promoted 
by  the  practice  of  a  virtuous  policy,  is  or  ought  to  be  the  end 
of  all  government.  Washington. 

The  government  of  man  should  be  the  monarchy  of  reason ; 
it  is  too  often  the  democracy  of  passion,  or  the  anarchy  of 
humors.  Dr.  Whichcotk. 

Few  consider  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  government, 
because  few  can  represent  how  wretched  mankind  would  be 
without  it.  F.  Atterbury. 

All  government,  all  exercise  of  power,  no  matter  in  what 
form,  which  is  not  based  in  love  and  directed  by  knowledge, 
is  a  tyranny.  Mrs.  Jameson. 

It  is  a  principle  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  not  by  ab- 
solute, but  by  relative  misgovernment,  that  nations  were 
roused  to  madness.  Macaulay. 

It  is  not  a  piece  of  paper,  it  is  not  a  few  abstractions  en- 
grossed on  parchment,  that  make  free  governments.  No !  the 
law  of  liberty  must  be  inscribed  on  the  heart  of  the  citizen. 

H.  S.  Legare. 

Government  may  be  a  tyranny,  but  it  cannot  be  a  chaos; 
the  moment  it  becomes  a  chaos  it  ceases  to  exist.  Society 
must  be  recognized,  and  must  reinstitute  its  political  insti- 
tutions. E.  D.  Mansfield. 

No  government,  any  more  than  an  individual,  will  long  be 
respected  without  being  truly  respectable.  J.  Madison. 
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A  tenacious  adherence  to  the  rights  and  liberties  trans- 
mitted from  a  wise  and  virtuous  ancestry,  public  spirit,  and 
a  love  of  one's  country,  are  the  support  and  ornament  of 
government.  Addison. 

The  administration  of  government,  like  a  guardianship, 
blight  to  be  directed  to  the  good  of  those  who  confer,  and 
not  of  those  who  receive  the  trust.  Cicero. 

A  government  derives  its  authority  from  society,  of  which 
it  is  the  agent ;  the  society  derives  its  authority  from  the 
compact  formed  by  individuals.  F.  Wayland. 

Government,  when  unmolested,  is  like  the  fire,  which  com- 
municates a  genial  warmth;  but  when  its  anger  is  aroused,  it 
is  a  conflagration  which  consumes.  G.  Ellis. 

The  government  most  conformable  to  nature  is  that  whose 
particular  disposition  best  agrees  with  the  humor  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  in  whose  favor  it  is  established. 

Montesquieu. 

We  are  often  governed  by  j>eople  not  only  weaker  than 
ourselves,  but  even  by  those  whom  we  think  so. 

Lord  Greville. 

When  a  new  government  is  established,  by  whatever  means, 
the  people  are  commonly  dissatisfied  with  it.  Hume. 

We  cannot  dispense  with  governments;  we  must  commit 
power  to  somebody,  and  therefore  expose  it  to  abuse. 

T.  DWTGHT. 

Religion  hath  a  good  influence  upon  the  people,  to  make 
them  obedient  to  government,  and  peaceable  one  toward 
another.  Tillotson. 

Civil  government  is  the  proper  remedy  for  the  inconve- 
niences of  a  state  of  nature.  J.  Locke. 

In  all  sorts  of  government  man  is  made  to  believe  himself 
free,  and  to  be  in  chains.  Stanislaus. 

The  worst  governments  are  always  the  most  chargeable, 
and  cost  the  people  dearest.  J.  Butler. 

The  enormous  expenses  of  government  have  provoked 
people  to  think  by  making  them  feel.  John  Taylor. 

The  best  government  is  where  the  people  obey  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  magistrates  the  laws.  Solon. 

A  government  that  is  hated  seldom  lasts.  Seneca. 

The  duties  of  a  government  are  paternal. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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With  how  little  wisdom  is  the  world  governed. 

OXEN8TIERN. 

That  government  is  the  best  which  is  the  most  rational. 

II.  Smith. 

All  governments  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  treaty  with  the 
devil.  Jacobi. 

Reason  has  as  much  influence  on  government  as  steel  has 
in  war.  Demetrius. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  try  new  experiments  in  a  govern- 
ment. Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Government  is  an  art  above  the  attainment  of  an  ordinary 
genius.  R.  South. 

The  surest  way  of  governing,  both  in  a  private  family  and 
a  kingdom,  is  for  a  husband  and  prince  sometimes  to  drop 
their  prerogative.  T.  Hughes. 

Except  wise  men  be  made  governors,  or  governors  be  made 
wise  men,  mankind  shall  never  live  in  quiet,  nor  virtue  be 
able  to  defend  herself.  Plato. 

It  is  better  to  govern  a  country  well  than  to  enlarge  its 
boundaries.  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg. 

The  strength  of  government  is  the  friendship  and  love  of 
its  people.  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 

Governments  which  do  not  curb  evils  are  chargeable  with 
causing  them.  G.  D.  Prentice. 

As  government  is  impressed  by  its  constitution,  so  it  must 
necessarily  act.  W.  H.  Seward. 

There  is  no  stronger  bond  of  loyalty  than  a  mild  and  equit- 
able government.  Livy. 

It  is  only  through  hereditary  succession  that  government 
can  be  perpetual.  Tai  Tsouno. 

GENIUS. 

Genius  can,  it  is  true,  of  itself  attract  attention ;  but  it  can- 
not win  continued  and  universal  admiration,  except  in  alli- 
ance with  virtue.  Bancroft. 

Of  what  use  is  genius  if  the  organ  is  too  convex  or  too  con- 
cave, and  cannot  find  a  focal  distance  within  the  actual  hori- 
zon of  human  life?  R.  W.  Emerson. 

Genius  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  those  which  regulate 
the  production  of  cotton  and  molasses.  T.  B.  Macaulay. 
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Genius  ever  stands  with  nature  in  solemn  union,  and  what 
the  one  foretells,  the  other  shall  fulfill.  Schiller. 

Genius  is  but  a  mind  of  large  general  powers  accidentally 
determined  in  a  particular  direction.  Dr.  Johnson. 

It  is  characteristic  of  true  genius,  that  in  the  meagre,  ab- 
surd, and  foolish,  it  appears  foolish  too.  Byron. 

This  is  the  method  of  genius,  to  ripen  fruit  for  the  crowd, 
by  those  rays  of  the  heat  they  complain  of. 

Margaret  Fuller. 

Every  man  should  examine  his  own  genius,  and  advise 
with  himself  what  is  proper  to  apply  himself  to.      Epictjrtjs. 

Genius  is  only  entitled  to  respect  when  it  promotes  the 
peace  and  improves  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Earl  of  Essex. 

The  characteristic  of  genius  is  originality ;  the  inventive  or 
cessative  faculty  is  the  sure  exhibition  of  genius;  talent  simply 
strives  to  imitate.  Ernest  Harvier. 

Men  of  genius  are  often  dull  and  inert  in  society ;  as  the 
blazing  meteor,  when  it  descends  to  earth,  is  only  a  stone. 

Longfellow. 

Genius  in  olden  times  was  more  precious  than  gold,  but  the 
barbarism  of  the  present  day  puts  no  account  on  it.         Ovid. 

The  power  of  applying  an  attention,  steady  and  undissi- 
pated,  to  a  single  object,  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  superior 
genius.  Chesterfield. 

In  the  exact  science  at  least,  it  is  the  patience  of  a  sound 
intellect,  when  invincible,  which  truly  constitutes  genius. 

L.  G.  Cuvier. 

A  man  of  genius  may  sometimes  suffer  a  miserable  sterility ; 
but  at  other  times  he  will  feel  himself  the  magician  of 
thought.  J.  Foster. 

The  merit  of  great  men  is  not  understood  but  by  those 
who  are  formed  to  be  such  themselves ;  genius  speaks  only  to 
genius.  Stanislaus. 

The  highest  genius  never  flowers  in  satire,  but  culminates  in 
sympathy  with  that  which  is  best  in  human  nature,  and  ap- 
peals to  it.  E.  H.  Chapin. 

There  never  appears  more  than  five  or  six  men  of  genius  in 
an  age,  but  if  they  were  united  the  world  could  not  stand 
before  them.  Swift. 

Genius  is  brilliant.  John  Hall. 
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Genius  is  a  fragile  and  delicate  plant,  and  is  easily  beaten 
to  the  ground  by  the  winds  and  rains  of  harsh  and  ungener- 
ous criticism.  G.  P.  Morris. 

Genius  is  the  gift  of  heaven.  Pliny  the -Younger. 

Genius  when  young  is  divine.  I.  Disraeli. 

Genius  is  the  faculty  of  growth.  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Genius  is  independent  of  situation.  C.  Churchill. 

I  know  no  such  thing  as  genius;  genius  is  nothing  but  la- 
bor and  diligence.  W.  Hogarth. 

Genius  unexerted  is  no  more  genius  than  a  bushel  of  acorns 
is  a  forest  of  oaks.  H.  W.  Beecher. 

Genius  is  the  gold  in  the  mine,  talent  is  the  miner  who 
works  and  brings  it  out.  Lady  Blessington. 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  premature  shoot  of  genius  ever 
arrives  at  maturity.  Quintilian. 

One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  'genius  is  the  power 
of  lighting  its  own  fire.  J.  Foster. 

Genius  is  strengthened  by  difficulties.  Henrietta  Dtoiont. 
Genius  is  an  intuitive  talent  for  labor.  Jan  Walceus. 

Genius  is  a  capacity  for  taking  trouble.    Leslie  Stephens. 
One  genius  has  made  many  clever  artists.  Martial. 

Genius  does  what  it  must,  and  talent  does  what  it  can. 

Ft.  B.  Lytton. 

Genius,  the  Pythian  of  the  beautiful,  leaves  its  large  truths 

in  a  riddle  to  the  dull.  Bulwer. 

Genius  may,  at  times,  want  the  spur,  but  it  stands  as  often 

in  need  of  the  curb.  Longinus. 

Genius,  like  the  sun  upon  the  dial,  gives  to  the  human  heart 

both  its  shadow  and  its  light.  Field. 

Genius,  like  fire,  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  terrible  master. 

Mrs.  Sigourney. 
Genius  is  nothing  but  a  continued  study  and  attention. 

Helvetius. 
There  is  an  intimate  alliance  between  genius  and  insanity. 

Mme.  Roland. 
How  often  we  see  the  greatest  genius  buried  in  obscurity. 

Plautus. 
There  is  no  great  genius  free  from  some  tincture  of  mad- 
ness. ......       ;  Seneca. 
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Genius  is  only  protracted  patience.  Buffon. 

A  genius  is  never  to  be  acquired  by  art,  but  is  the  gift  of 
nature.  J.  Gat. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  geniuses — the  clever  and  the  too 
clever.  G.  Brimley. 

Genius,  after  all,  is  nothing  more  than  elegant  common 
sense.  H.  W.  Shaw. 

Genius  and  abilities  are  given  as  lamps  to  the  world,  not  to 
self.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

The  first  and  last  thing  which  is  required  of  genius  is  the 
love  of  truth.  Goethe. 


HAPPINESS. 

What  avails  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  life  which  appear 
abroad,  if,  when  we  shift  the  gaudy  flattering  scene,  the  man 
is  unhappy  where  happiness  must  begin — at  home !     J.  Seed. 

The  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death  is  a  burden  in- 
supportable to  a  virtuous  man ;  we  naturally  aim  at  happiness, 
and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confined  to  our  present  being. 

Dryden. 

There  is  this  difference  between  happiness  and  wisdom,  that 
he  that  thinks  himself  the  happiest  man  really  is  so; 
but  he  that  thinks  himself  the  wisest  is  generally  the  greatest 
fool.  Colton. 

If  one  only  wished  to  be  happy,  this  could  be  readily  ac- 
complished; but  we  wish  to  be  happier  than  other  people; 
and  this  is  almost  always  difficult,  for  we  believe  others  to  be 
happier  than  they  are.  Montesquieu. 

False  happiness  is  like  false  money, it  passes  for  a  time  as 
well  as  the  true,  and  serves  some  ordinary  occasions;  but 
when  it  is  brought  to  the  touch,  we  find  the  lightness  and 
alloy,  and  feel  the  loss.  Pope. 

The  haunts  of  happiness  are  varied  and  rather  unaccounta- 
ble, but  I  have  more  often  seen  her  among  little  children, 
and  home  firesides,  and  in  country  houses,  than  anywhere  else 
— at  least,  I  think  so.  Sydney  Smith. 

Mankind  differ  in  their  notions  of  supreme  happiness;  but 
in  my  opinion  he  truly  possesses  it  who  lives  in  the  conscious 
anticipation  of  honest  fame,  and  the  glorious  figure  he  shall 
make  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Pliny  the  Younger. 
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In  vain  do  they  talk  of  happiness  who  never  subdued  an 
impulse  in  obedience  to  a  principle.  He  who  never  sacrificed 
a  present  to  a  future  good,  or  a  personal  to  a  general  one,  can 
speak  of  happiness  only  as  the  blind  do  of  colors.     H.  Mann. 

The  enjoyment  of  earthly  happiness  depends  much  upon 
disposition,  taste,  fancy,  and  imagination.  The  great  secret 
of  substantial  happiness  consists  in  contentment,  and  a  con- 
stant communion  with  God,  and  a  full  reliance  on  Him  at  all 
times.  L.  C.  Judsos. 

God  loves  to  see  His  creatures  happy;  our  lawful  delight  is 
His;  they  know  not  God  that  think  to  please  Him  with  mak- 
ing themselves  miserable.  The  idolators  thought  a  fit  service 
for  Baal  to  cut  and  lance  themselves;  never  any  holy  man 
looked  for  thanks  from  the  true  God  by  wronging  himself. 

R.  Hall. 

All  rational  happiness  consists  in  a  proper  and  just  exercise 
of  those  abilities  and  graces  which  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
mercifully  bestowed  upon  us.  The  higher  we  rise,  and  the 
broader  we  extend  in  knowledge  of  moral  holiness,  righteous- 
ness, and  truth,  the  more  happy  we  are  capable  of  being. 

H.  Ballou. 

The  happiness  of  man  depends  on  no  creed  and  no  book ;  it 
depends  on  the  dominion  of  truth,  which  is  the  Redeemer  and 
Saviour,  the  Messiah  and  the  King  of  Glory.         Rabbi  "Wise. 

To  enjoy  true  happiness  we  must  travel  into  a  very  far  coun- 
try, and  even  out  of  ourselves ;  for  the  pearl  we  seek  for  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Indian,  but  in  the  empyrean  ocean. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Happiness  lies  beyond  either  pain  or  pleasure;  is  as  sublime 
a  thing  as  virtue  itself,  indivisible  from  it;  and  under  this 
point  of  view  it  seems  a  perilous  mistake  to  separate  them. 

Mrs.  Jameson. 

There  is  a  gentle  element,  and  man  may  breathe  it  with  a, 
calm,  unruffled  soul,  and  drink  its  living  waters  till  his 
heart  is  pure ;  and  this  is  human  happiness.        N.  P.  Willis. 

Probably  the  happiest  period  in  life  most  frequently  is 
in  middle  age,  when  the  eager  passions  of  youth  are  cooled, 
and  the  infirmities  of  age  not  yet  begun.         Dr.  T.  Arnold. 

It  is  not  the  lot  of  men  to  be  perfectly  happy  in  this  world; 
the  only  thing  which  remains  to  us  is  to  make  the  best  of 
what  we  receive  and  obtain,  being  as  comfortable  and  happy 
as  our  circumstances  allow.  G.  Forster. 
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True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy  to  pomp 
and  noise ;  it  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  enjoyment  of 
one*s  self,  and  in  the  next,  from  the  friendship  and  conversa- 
tion of  a  select  companion.  Addison. 

Happiness  must  not  only  be  prepared  and  fitted  for  man, 
but  man  for  his  happiness ;  he  must  become  a  rational  crea- 
ture before  he  can  enjoy  a  rational  pleasure.  E.  Lucas. 

Every  human  soul  has  the  germ  of  some  Sewers  -within ;  and 
they  -would  open,  if  they  could  only  find  sunshine  and  free 
air  to  expand  it.  I  always  told  you  that  not  having  enough 
of  sunshine  -was  what  ailed  the  -world.  Make  people  happy, 
and  there  will  not  be  half  the  quarreling,  or  a  tenth  part  of 
the  wickedness  there  is.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child. 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  cheerful  and  gay,  not 
gloomy  and  melancholy;  a  propensity  to  hope  and  joy  is  real 
riches ;  one  to  fear  and  sorrow,  real  poverty.  Hume. 

Happiness  is  a  roadside  flower,  growing  on  the  highways  of 
usefulness;  plucked,  it  shall  wither  in  thy  hand;  passed  by, 
it  is  fragrance  to  thy  spirit.  Trample  the  "thyme  beneath  thy 
feet ;  be  useful,  be  happy.  Tupper. 

Surely  happiness  is  reflective,  like  the  light  of  heaven ;  and 
every  countenance  bright  with  the  smiles,  and  glowiDg  with 
innocent  enjoyment,  is  a  mirror  transmitting  to  others  the 
rays  of  a  supreme  and  ever-shining  benevolence.    W.  Irving. 

The  common  course  of  things  is  in  favor  of  happiness ;  hap- 
piness is  the  rule,  misery  the  exception."  Were  the  order  re- 
versed, our  attention  would  be  called  to  examples  of  health 
and  competency,  instead  of  disease  and  want.  Palet. 

Perfect  happiness,  I  believe,  was  never  intended  by  the 
Deity  to  be  the  lot  of  one  of  His  creatures  in  this  world ;  but 
that  He  has  very  much  put  in  our  power  the  nearness  of  our 
approaches  to  it,  is  what  I  have  steadfastly  believed. 

T,  Jefferson. 


HOPE. 

Hope  calculates  its  schemes  for  a  long  and  durable  life, 
presses  forward  to  imaginary  points  of  bliss,  and  grasps  at  im- 
possibilities ;  and  consequently  very  often  ensnares  men  into 
beggary,  ruin,  and  dishonor.  Addison. 

Hope  is  the  only  good  which  is  common  to  all  men ;  those 
who  have  nothing  more,  possess  hope  still.  Thales. 
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Hope  is  the  last  thing  that  dies  in  man,  and  though  it  bo 
exceedingly  deceitful,  yet  it  is  of  this  good  use  to  us,  that 
while  we  are  traveling  through  life  it  conducts  us  in  an  easier 
and  more  pleasant  way  to  our  journey's  end. 

Rochefoucauld. 

There  is  a  living  hope,  living  in  death  itself;  the  world  dare 
say  no  more  for  its  device  than  dum  spiro  spero— while  I  breathe 
I  hope.  But  the  children  of  God  can  add,  by  virtue  of  this 
living  hope,  dum  expiro  spero — whilst  I  expire  I  hope. 

R.  Leighton. 

All  which  happens  through  the  whole  world  happens 
through  hope.  No  husb? adman  would  sow  a  grain  of  corn 
if  he  did  not  hope  it  would  spring  up  and  bring  forth  the  ear. 
How  much  more  we  are  helped  on  by  hope  in  the  way  to 
eternal  life !  M.  Luther. 

Hope  builds  upon  nothing,  floats  self-supported,  like  the 
clouds,  catching  every  flitting  ray  of  the  sun,  and  can  raise 
itself  to  heaven  even  by  clinging  to  a  film  or  gossamer. 

Chatfield. 

Hope  doth  three  things ;  it  assures  good  things  to  come ;  it 
disposes  us  for  them ;  it  waits  for  them  unto  the  end,  each 
of  which  will  be  of  singular  use  to  fit  us  for  pious  sufferings. 

E.   POLHILL. 

The  riches  and  pleasures  of  heaven,  the  absence  of  all  evil, 
the  presence  and  enjoyment  of  all  good,  and  this  good  endur- 
ing to  eternity,  are  the  wreaths  which  form  the  contexture  of 
that  crown  held  forth  to  our  hopes.  G.  Horne. 

Hope  is  that  pleasure  of  the  mind  which  every  one  finds  in 
himself,  upon  the  thought  of  a  probable  future  enjoyment  of 
a  thing  which  is  apt  to  delight  him.  J.  Locke. 

Hope  is  a  summer  day,  whose  morning  is  imagination ;  noon, 
enthusiasm;  afternoon,  disappointment;  evening,  memory; 
and  to-morrow,  immortality.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins. 

Hope  is  like  the  cork  to  the  net,  which  keeps  the  soul  from 
sinking  in  despair;  and  fear  is  like  the  lead  to  the  net,  which 
keeps  it  from  floating  in  presumption.  T.  Watson. 

We  never  shed  so  many  tears  as  at  the  age  of  hope ;  but 
when  we  have  lost  hope  we  look  on  everything  with  dry  eyes, 
and  tranquility  springs  from  incapacity.  Rivarol. 

Who  could  live  surrounded  by  calamities,  did  not  smiling 
hope  cheer  him  with  expectation  of  deliverance  ? 

J.  Hamilton. 
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Hope  is  like  the  sun,  which,  as  we  journey  toward  it,  casts 
the  shadow  of  our  burden  behind  us.  S.  Smiles. 

Hope  is  like  the  wings  of   an  angel   soaring  up  to   heaven, 
and  bears  our  prayers  to  the  throne  of  God.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

A  false  hope  hides  corruption,  covers  it  all  over;  and  the 
hypocrite  looks  clean  and  bright  in  his  own   eyes. 

J.  Edwards. 

Hope  without  action  is  a  broken   staff;  we   should   always 
hope  for  things  that  are  possible  and  probable.  James  Ellis. 

In  the  treatment  of  nervous  cases,  he  is  the    best  physician 
who  is  the  most  ingenious  inspirer  of  hope.  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Hope  beginneth  here  with  a  trembling  expectation  of  things 
far  removed,  and  as  yet  but  only  heard  of.  R.  Hooker. 

Earthly  hope,  like  fear  and  sleep,   is  confined   to   this  dim 
spot  on  which  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being. 

N.  A.  Carrel. 


IGNOKANCE. 

Nothing  is  so  good  for  an  ignorant  man  as  silence ;  and  if 
he  was  sensible  of  this  he  would  not  be  ignorant.  Saadi. 

It  is  better  to  be  a  beggar  than  an  ignorant  person ;  for  a 
beggar  only  wants  money,  but  an  ignorant  person  wants 
humanity.  Aristippus. 

Above  all  things  we  should  have  a  care  to  keep  the  body 
from  diseases,  the  soul  from  ignorance,  and  the  country  from 
sedition.  Pythagoras. 

Through  ignorance  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  the 
life  of  man  is  greatly  perplexed.  Cicero. 

The  ignorant  are  not  better  judges  of  knowledge,  than 
cowards  of  bravery,  or  the  blind  of  colors.  K.  L.  Lmmermann. 

Tell  an  ignoramus,  in  place  and  power,  that  he  has  a  wit 
and  understanding  above  all  the  world,  and  he  will  readily 
admit  the  commendation.  R.  South. 

An  effectual  barrier  is  strown  in  the  way  of  your  improve- 
ment while  you  are  insensible  of  your  ignorance,  or  if  sensi- 
ble, unwilling  to  expose  it.  J.  W.  Barker. 

Ignorance  breeds  monsters  to  fill  up  all  the  vacancies  of  the 
soul  that  are  unoccupied  by  the  verities  of  knowledge.  He 
who  dethrones  the  idea  of  law  bids  chaos  welcome  in  its 
stead.  H.  Mann, 
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To  rule  without  regard,  to  urge  without  reason,  and  to 
laugh  immoderately,  are  manifest  signs  of  ignorance. 

W.  Bellenden. 

He  that  does  not  know  those  things  which  are  of  use  and 
necessity  for  him  to  know,  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  whatever 
he  may  know  besides.  Tillotson. 

So  long  as  thou  art  ignorant,  be  not  ashamed  to  learn.  Ig- 
norance is  the  greatest  of  all  infirmities;  and  when  justified, 
the  chiefest  of  all  follies.  I.  Walton. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  people  understand  their 
ignorance,  for  it  requires  knowledge  to  perceive  it;  and 
therefore,  he  that  can  perceive  it  hath  it  not. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  man;  not  that  all  men  know 
the  law,  but  because  it  is  an  excuse  every  man  will  plead,  and 
no-  man  can  tell  how  to  confute  him.  Selden. 

Ignorance  is  never  known  to  be  ignorance  till  it  is  matched 
with  knowledge.  A.  Bernard. 

We  have  some  cases  of  pride  of  learning,  but  a  multitude 
of  the  pride  of  ignorance.  S.  W.  Taylor. 

A  person  may  seem  to  the  ignorant,  even  though  he  speak 
with  wisdom,  to  be  foolish.  Euripides. 

The  ignorant  man  hath  no  greater  foe  than  his  own  ignor- 
ance, for  it  destroyeth  where  it  liveth.  Lactantius. 

Scholars  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  who  are  ignorant  of 
nothing,  saving  their  own  ignorance.  Zimmerman. 

If  thou  art  wise  thou  knowest  thine  own  ignorance;  and 
thou  art  ignorant  if  thou  knowest  not  thyself.       M.  Luther. 

Ignorance  is  a  dangerous  but  a  spiritual  poison,  which  all 
men  ought  warily  to  shun.  O.  Gregory. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  devil  to  keep  the  masses 
of  the  world  in  ignorance.  Simpson. 

Our  power  is  often  confined  because  of  our  ignorance;  be- 
cause we  know  not  how  to  make  the  most  of  things,  and  put 
actives  and  passives  together.  J.  Collier. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  fear,  as  well  as  of  admiration ; 
a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  things  has 
seldom  occasion  to  be  astonished.  Kames. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

Let  us  come  down  to  the  practical  question  that  confronts 
us:  What  are  we  to  do  about  intemperance?  Well,  we  are  to 
deal  with  those  who  make  drunkards  as  we  should  deal  with 
men  who  should  walk  through  a  powder  magazine  with 
lighted  pipes,  or  with  men  Avho  should  sell  arsenic  or  any 
other  poison  to  all  comers  who  might  ask  for  it;  some  force 
or  other  should  be  put  upon  men  who  disregard  all  considera- 
tion but  their  own  love  of  gain.  H.  W.  Beecher. 

There  is  no  sin  which  doth  more  deface  God's  image  than 
intemperance;  it  disguiseth  a  person,  and  doth  even  unman 
him ;  it  makes  him  have  the  throat  of  a  fish,  the  belly  of  a 
swine,  and  the  head  of  an  ass;  it  is  the  shame  of  nature,  the 
extinguisher  of  reason,  the  shipwreck  of  chastity,  and  the 
murderer  of  conscience.  T.  Watson. 

No  man  oppresses  thee,  O  free  and  independent  franchiser ! 
but  does  not  this  stupid  porter-pot  oppress  thee?  No  son  of 
Adam  can  bid  thee  come  or  go;  but  this  absurd  pot  of  heavy 
wet,  this  can  and  does!  Thou  art  the  thrall,  not  of  Cedric  the 
Saxon,  but  of  thy  own  brutal  intemperance.  And  thou 
protest  of   thy    "liberty!"  thou   entire  blockhead! 

T.  Carlyle. 

It  is  the  reputable  Christian  wine-drinkers  who  are  the  men 
who  cause  a  great  deal  of  intemperance,  and  who  send  forth 
from  the  high  places  of  society,  and  sometimes  even  from  the 
portals  of  the  sanctuary,  an  unsuspected,  unrebuked,  but 
powerful  influence,  which  is  secretly  and  silently  doing  on 
every  side,  among  the  young,  among  the  aged,  among  even 
females,  its  work  of  death.  Dr.  E.  Nott. 

The  phrensy  of  hereditary  fever  has  raged  in  the  human 
blood,  transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  and  rekindled  in  every 
generation  by  fresh  draughts  of  liquor  flame;  when  that  in- 
ward fire  shall  be  extinguished,  the  heat  of  passion  cannot 
but  grow  cool,  and  war — the  intemperance  of  nations — per- 
haps will  cease;  at  least  there  will  be  no  war  of  households; 
the  husband  and  wife,  drinking  deep  of  peaceful  joy — a  calm 
bliss  of  temperate  affections — shall  paeshand  in  hand  through 
life,  and  lie  down,  not  reluctantly,  at  its  protracted  close;  to 
them,  the  past  will  be  no  turmoil  of  mad  dreams,  nor  the 
future  an  enemy  of  such  moments  as  follow  the  delirium  of 
the  drunkard;  their  dead  faces  shall  express  what  their 
spirits  were,  and  are  to  be,  by  a  lingering  smile  of  memory 
and  hope.  N.  Hawthorne, 
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We  seek  enjoyment  in  such  a  perilous  and  dubious  way  as 
intemperance — a  path  paved  with  bones  of  millions  after  mil- 
lions who  have  fallen  in  pursuing  it — when  innocent  and 
healthful  pleasures  everywhere  surround  and  invite  you? 
Lived  there  ever  a  human  being  who  regretted  at  death  that 
he  had  through  life  refrained  from  the,  use  of  stimulating 
drink?  And  how  countless  the  millions  who  have  with  rea- 
son deplored  such  use  as  the  primary,  fatal  mistake  of  their 
lives?  Surely,  from  the  radical  heavens  above  us,  the  dust 
once  quickened  beneath  us,  comes  to  the  attentive  ear  a  voice 
which  impressively  admonishes:  Be  wise  while  it  is  called 
to-day.  H.  Greeley. 

The  habit  of  intemperance  by  men  in  office  has  occasioned 
more  injury  to  the  public,  and  more  trouble  to  me,  than  all 
other  causes;  and  were  I  to  commence  my  administration 
again,  the  first  question  I  would  ask  respecting  a  candidate 
for  office,  would  be,  "  Does  he  use  ardent  spirits?" 

T.  Jefferson. 

Intemperance  seems  to  me  a  stupid,  brutal  vice.  The  un- 
derstanding has  a  greater  share  in  other  vices,  and  there  are 
some  which,  if  a  man  may  say  it,  have  something  generous  in 
them.  There  are  some  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  knowl- 
edge, diligence,  valor,  prudence,  dexterity,  and  cunning; 
whereas  this  is  altogether  coporealand  terrestrial;  other  vices, 
indeed,  disturb  the  understanding,  but  this  totally  overthrows 
it,  and  locks  up  all  the  senses.  .  Humphreys. 


JOY. 

In  this  world  full  often  our  joys  are  only  the  tender  shad- 
ows which  our  sorrows  cast.  Beecher. 

You  may  take  the  greatest  trouble,  and  by  turning  it  around 
find  joys  on  the  other  side.  Talmage. 

He  that  to  the  best  of  his  power  has  secured  the  final  stake, 
has  a  perennial  fountain  of  joy  within  him.         Eugene  Sue. 

Trouble  is  a  thing  that  will  come  without  our  call ;  but  true 
joy  will  not  spring  up  without  ourselves.  St.  Patrick. 

To  seek  supreme  joy  in  perishable  wealth,  hollow  display, 
and  tyrannical  power,  is  folly  the  most  insane.  M.vgoon. 

If  we  are  not  extremely  foolish,  thankless,  or  senseless,  a 
great  joy  is  more  apt  to  cure  sorrow  than  a  great  trouble. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 
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How  much  better  it  were  to  weep  at  joy,  than  joy  at  weep- 
ing. Shakespeare. 

Of  joys  departed  not  to  return,  how  painful  is  the  remem- 
brance! H.  Blair. 

The  memory  of  joy  reaches  far  back  in  the  annals  of  every 
one's  life.  J.  Sanders. 

He  who  can  conceal  his  joys  is  greater  than  he  who  can 
hide  his  griefs.  T.  Ntjttall. 

Unalloyed  satisfactions  are  joys  too  heavenly  to  fall  to  many 
men's  shares  on  earth.  R.  Boyle. 

Mortal  joy  is  ever  on  the  w#ig,  and  hard  to  bind ;  it  can 
only  be  kept  in  a  closed  box ;  with  silence  we  best  guard  the 
fickle  god,  and  swift  it  vanishes  if  a  flippant  tongue  haste  to 
raise  the  lid.  Schiller. 

Methinks  a  sovereign  and  reviving  joy  must  needs  rush  into 
the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears ;  and  the  sweet  odor  of 
the  returning  gospel  imbathe  his  soul  with  the  fragrance  of 
heaven.  Milton. 

Joy  causeth  a  cheerfulness  and  vigor  in  the  eyes ;  singing, 
leaping,  dancing  and  sometimes  tears;  all  these  are  the  effects 
of  the  dilatation  and  coming  forth  of  the  spirits  into  the  out- 
ward parts.  Lord  Bacon. 

Joy  is  the  mainspring  in  the  whole  round  of  everlasting 
nature ;  joy  moves  the  wheels  of  the  great  time-piece  of  the 
world ;  she  it  is  that  loosens  flowers  from  their  buds,  suns 
from  their  firmaments,  rolling  spheres  in  distant  space  seen 
not  by  the  glass  of  the  astronomer.  Schiller. 

Extreme  joy  is  not  without  a  certain  delightful  pain ;  by 
extending  the  heart  beyond  its  limits,  and  by  so  forcible  a 
holding  of  all  the  senses  to  any  object,  it  confounds  their 
mutual  working — but  not  without  a  charming  kind  of  ravish- 
ment— from  the  free  use  of  their  functions.        Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Worldly  joy  is  like  the  songs  the  peasants  sing,  full  of 
melodies  and  sweet  airs.  Christian  joy  has  its  sweet  airs  too; 
but  they  are  augmented  to  harmonies,  so  that  he  who  has  it 
goes  to  heaven,  not  to  the  voice  of  a  single  flute,  but  to  that 
of  a  whole  band  of  instruments,  discoursing  wondrous  music. 

H.  W.  Beecher. 

Joy  is  like  the  ague ;  one  good  day  between  two  bad  ones. 
G.  Dtjdoyer  de  Gastels. 

Joy  never  feasts  so  high  as  when  the  first  course  is  of 
lr-isery.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 
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Our  joys  travel  by  express,  our  pains  by  parliamentary. 
Through  the  loveliest  scenes  the  joy-train  of  our  lives  rushes 
swiftly.  At  the  petty  wayside  stations,  we  are  able  but  to 
touch  hands  with  cherished  friends,  and  behold !  we  are  off 
again;  but  if  we  have  grief  for  our  engine-driver,  care  for  the 
stoker,  how  we  creep  along  the   lines. 

Mrs.  F.   G.  Trafford. 

Joy  is  the  delight  of  the  mind,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
present,  or  assured  approaching  possession  of  a  good. 

J.  Locke. 

No  man  imparteth  his  jov  to  his  friends  but  he  joyeth  the 
more ;  and  no  man  impartem  his  griefs  but  he  grieveth  the 
less.  G.  Pinckard. 

Worldly  joy  is  a  sunflower,  which  shuts  when  the  gleam  of 
prosperity  is  over;  spiritual  joy  is  an  evergreen,  an  unfading 
plant.  Racine 

Great  joy,  especially  after  a  sudden  change  and  revolution 
of  circumstances,  is  apt  to  dwell  rather  in  the  heart  than  on 
the  tongue.  Fielding. 

No  joys  are  always  sweet,  and  flourish  long,  but  such  as 
have  self-approbation  for  their  root,  and  the  Divine  favor  for 
their  shelter.  T.  Young. 

Without  joy  we  are  a  member  out  of  joint.  We  can  do 
nothing  well  without  joy  and  a  good  conscience,  which  is  the 
ground  of  joy.  Sieees. 

Joy  surfeited  turns  to  sorrow.  Alfieri. 

True  joy  is  only  hope  put  out  of  fear.  Brooke. 

Joy  is  the  greatest  gossip  in  the  world.  T.  Sprat. 

Joy  makes  us  giddy  and  unable  to  stand.  Lessing. 

Joy  and  sorrow  are  next  door  neighbors.  Opitz. 

Joys  are  momentary  amid  an  age  of  pains.        Man-yo-shiu. 
The  beams  of   joy  are  made  hotter  by  reflection. 

T.  Fuller. 
Profound  joy  has  moie  of  severity  than  gaiety  in  it. 

Montaigne. 

What  is  joy?    A  sunbeam  between  two  black  clouds. 

Mme.  Deluzy. 

Since  death  follows  thy  joys,  what  are  the  joys  worth? 

Bar  Kapfara. 
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KILLING. 

It  is  easier  to  kill  than  cure.  Isocrates. 

All  killing  is  not  essentially  murder.  H.  Brisbane. 

Killing  is  an  act  of  caution,  not  of  courage;  it  is  safe,  bui; 
it  is  not  honorable;  murder  for  an  injury  ariseth  only  from 
cowardice;  he  who  inflicteth  it  feareth  that  the  enemy  may 
live  and  avenge  himself.  R.  Dodsley. 

When  a  man  has  no  foes  to  kill,  and  all  his  friends  desert 
him,  let  him  kill  himself.  Nero. 

There  may  be  a  necessity  of  killing  an  evil  man,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  good  men.  Brutus. 

Physicians,  ignorant  of  their  profession,  kill  while  they 
pretend  to  cure ;  yet  they  oblige  men  to  pay  them  for  the 
slaughter.  Folquet  de  Lt:.uel. 

Let  those  who  kill  without  provocation  be  pursued  till  they 
find  refuge  in  the  realms  below;  and  even  when  there  they 
are  not  quite  free.  .ZEschylus. 

Kill  not,  lest  thou  thyself  be  in  peril  of  being  killed. 

Ptah-Hotep. 

It  is  a  disgrace  for  a  red  man  to  kill  a  defenseless  prisoner. 

Tecumseh. 

Kill  not  a  bad  man,  but  rather  persuade  him  to  goodness. 

Confucius. 

Thou  shalt  not  kill,  even  the  smallest  of  God's  creatures. 

Buddha. 

There  is  no  difference  between  killing  a  man  with  a  club  or 
a  sword.  Hwut  Yung. 

Even  those  who  do  not  wish  to  kill  a  man  are  willing  to 
have  that  power.  Juvenal. 


KEY. 


In  changing  keys  there  is  safety.  Belisarius. 

A  key  is  the  most  opening  thing  in  the  world.      Rabelais. 

A  man's  tongue  is  the  key  of  his  heart;  how  few  know  how 
to  guard  it  from  being  picked.  Ado. 

There  is  a  key  that  will  open  every  lock,  if  we  know  how 
to  forget  it;  and  so  with  life,  there  is  a  right  path  for  every 
one,  if  they  will  only  search  to  find  it. 

Christopher  Anderson. 
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Having  put  an  opponent  in  the  closet,  turn  the  key  upon 
him.  W.  Pulteney. 

A  little  key  may  open  a  box  in  which  lies  a  bunch  of  keys. 

Rodger  Williams. 

Having  locked  up  your  valuables  put  the  key  into  your  own 
pocket.  Effie  Afton. 

The  key  of  fate  is  in  our  own   hands ;  we  often  unlock  it, 
and  then  throw  the  key  away.  Anson. 

A  golden  key  unlocks  every  door  save  that  of  heaven. 

Sir  Robert  Ayton. 

A  key  confines;  a  key  releases.  Pentathlus. 


KEEPSAKE. 

A  keepsake  is  a  memento  of  the  giver.  Abelin. 

Keepsakes  are  the  hostages  of  friendship,  constancy,  and 
love.  Louise  M.  Stenton. 

A  keepsake  engraved  upon  the  heart  is  better  than  one  in 
the  hand.  Mrs.  Francis  Abington. 

Keepsakes!  Mementoes  of  the  past!  How  many  thoughts 
do  they  not  recall?  How  many  episodes  in  our  lives  of  those 
we  have  loved,  feared,  hated,  and  regretted. 

Eugene  Louise  Adelaide. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  why  we  cherish  keepsakes ; 
some  of  them  tell  of  hopes  chilled,  promises  broken,  attach- 
ments dissolved,  and  all  the  trusting  of  a  once  fond  heart 
vanished  in  oblivion;  while  others  bring  vivid  recollections 
of  dear  departed  ones,  and  of  years  of  struggling  against  the 
inevitable  cause  of  grief  their  presence  brings;  still,  after  all, 
they  are  our  life's  memories,  and  we  are  loth  to  part  with 
them.  J.  Ellis. 


KEENNESS. 

A  keen  man  is  half  a  rogue.  Avesant. 

Few  men  of  genius  are  keen;  but  almost  every  man  of 
genius  is  subtle.  W.  Rowland. 

Keenness  is  as  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  good  lawyer  as 
religion  in  a  minister.  W.  Hauff. 

A  keen  man  is  very  seldom  honest,  for  he  cuts  through  hon- 
esty to  get  at  the  bottom  of  his  transactions.  R.  Cattermole. 
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The  sting  of  every  reproachful  speech  is  the  truth  of  it;  and 
to  be  conscious  is  that  which  gives  keenness  to  the  invective. 

R.  South. 

Keenness  in  a  man  is  not  always  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
capacity,  for  it  is  generally  observed  most  in  those  who  are 
selfish  and  over-reaching;  and  his  keenness  generally  ends  in 
that  kind  of  penetration  into  other  people's  interests  which 
wi'll  tend  to  benefit  his  own.  A.  M.  Arnould. 

We  should  treat  a  keen  man  as  we  would  a  razor,  cautiously 
and  tenderly,  or  we  are  sure  to  bleed.  Simone  Assemani. 


KEEPING. 

Keeping  is  having.  C.  J.  Apperley. 

Keep  what  you  have  got.  Platjttjs. 

To  keep  a  friend  is  a  harder  matter  than  to  get  a  friend. 

Ovid. 

Wit  to  get  is  desirable ;  but  wisdom  to  keep  is  more  excel- 
lent. Anthony  Aston. 

Keep  thy  temper,  keep  thy  purse,  and  keep  thy  tongue,  if 
thou  wouldst  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.   P.  M.  Andrews. 

We  have  a  right  to  keep  what  belongs  to  us,  but  no  argu- 
ments can  justify  our  retaining  the  property  of  another. 

G.  F.  Graham. 

KISSES. 

Kissing  goes  by  favor.  C.  Hoole. 

A  kiss  is  not  the  feast ;  it  is  an  invitation  to  the  feast. 

J.  Randolph. 
'A  kiss  is  the  door  that  opens  the  citadel  of  the  heart. 

De  Levis. 
Many  kiss  the  hands  they  would  wish  to  see  cut  off. 

Dubios. 
There  is  some  mysterious  virtue  in  a  kiss,  after  all. 

Miss  Annie  C.  Johnson. 
There  is  magic  in  a  kiss  that  doth  disarm  all  force. 

Cowley. 

The  acme  of  human  happiness  is  that  we  may  kiss   whom 

we  please,  and  please  whom  we  kiss.  Miss  S.  Prichard. 

A  simple  kiss  from  my  mother  made  me  a  painter.  B.West. 
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A  gift  returned  showeth  that  one  is  displeased;  but  a  kiss 
returned  betokeneth  esteem  for  the  giver.  ?t.  Basil. 

The  kiss  of  a  virtuous  woman  is  sweeter  than  honey ;  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia  breathe  from  her  lips.  R.  Dodsley. 

Good  things  may  be  used  for  evil  purposes;  the  kiss  of 
Judas  was  a  sign  for  the  betrayal  of  His  Master.    St.  Ambrose. 

It  is  the  passion  that  is  in  a  kiss  that  gives  to  it  its  sweet- 
ness; it  is  the  affection  in  a  kiss  that  sanctifies  it.         Boyee. 

It  is  delightful  to  kiss  the  eyelashes  of  the  beloved ;  but 
never  so  delightful  as  when  fresh  tears  are  on  them. 

W.  S.  Lander. 

The  strength  of  a  kiss  is  generally  measured  by  its  length. 

Byron. 

Forget  not  that  a  kiss  may  prove  a  traitor  in  an  angel's 
dress.  Sir  S.  Garth. 

A  kiss  is  at  once  the  token  of  boldness,  confidence,  and 
affection.  Niphcs. 

A  kiss  given  and  received  is  the  token  of  love  offered  and 
accepted.  JJ.  P.  Brown. 

A  kiss  is  an  alms  which  enriches  him  who  receives  without 
impoverishing  her  who  gives.  Ninon  de  L'Enclos. 

A  kiss  is  the  seal  of  affection.  J.  Beaumont. 

Kisses  are  the  messengers  of  love.  Opitz. 

How  rapturous  is  the  kiss  of  honest  love.  "W.  Godwin. 

There  is  much  virtue  in  a  kiss  well  delivered. 

Sydney  Smith. 

A  kiss  of  the  mouth  often  toucheth  not  the  heart. 

Harriet  Martineau. 

In  every  grade  of  society  there  is  kissing;  go  where  you 
will,  to  what  country  you  will,  you  are  perfectly  sure  to  find 
kissing.  R.  Griffiths. 

When  two  hearts  are  surcharged  with  love's  electricity,  a 
kiss  is  the  burning  contact,  the  wild,  leaping  flame  of  love's 
enthusiasm.  G.  D.  Prentice. 

The  soul  of  a  young  woman  is  a  ripe  rose ;  as  soon  as  one 
leaf  is  plucked,  all  its  mates  easily  fall  after;  and  a  kiss  may 
sometimes  break  out  the  first  leaf.  Mrs.  John  Sanford. 

Deal  gently  with  those  who  stray ;  draw  by  love  and  per- 
suasion; a  kiss  is  worth  a  thousand  kicks;  a  kind  word  is 
more  valuable  than  a  mine  of  gold.  C.  Dickens. 
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I  cannot  tell  yon  whether  there  is  any  particular  etiquette 
to  be  observed  in  administering  a  kiss;  the  great  beauty  of  a 
kiss  lies  in  its  impulsiveness,  and  in  its  impressibilitv. 

H.  W.  Shaw. 

Though  a  lover  be  never  so  great  an  orator,  yet  a  kiss  on 
the  lips  of  his  beloved  is  often  more  eloquent  than  all  his  fine 
speech.  J.  Bodexhaii. 

Kisses  are  like  grains  of  gold  or  silver  found  upon  the 
ground,  of  no  value  themselves,  but  precious  as  showing  that 
a  mine  is  near.  G.  Villie    s. 

I  came  to  feel  how  far  above  all  fancy,  pride,  and  fickle 
maidenhood,  all  earthly  pleasure,  all  imagined  good,  was  the 
warm  tremble  of  a  devout  kiss.  J.  Keats. 

Kissing  an  unwilling  pair  of  lips  is  as  mean  a  victory  as 
robbing  a  bird's  nest,  and  kissing  too  willing  ones,  is  about 
as  unfragrant  a  recreation  as  making  bouquets  out  of  dande- 
lions. J.  Brientnall. 

A  kiss  fairly  electrifies  you ;  no  language  expresses  it.  A 
kiss  is  as  old  as  creation ;  Eve  learned  it  in  Paradise,  and  was 
taught  its  beauties,  virtues,  and  varieties  by  an  angel,  for 
there  is  something1  so  transcendent  in  it.  A.  Clyde. 


LAW. 

Obey  the  laws.  Solon. 

Laws  are  powerful.  Goethe. 

Laws  not  executed  are  of  no  value,  and  as  good  not  made 
as  not  practised.  Baahdin. 

Law  to  a  lawyer  is — to  do  anything  for  his  client  the  court 
will  allow  him  to  do.  L.  E.  Riggs. 

Let  us  consider  the  reason  of  the  case ;  for  nothing  is  law 
that  is  not  reason.  Sir  J.  Powell. 

TThen  the  state  is  most  corrupt  then  the  laws  are  most  mul- 
tiplied. Tacitus. 

When  laws  cease  to  be  beneficial  to  man  they  cease  to  be 
obligatory.  H.  W.  Beecher. 

Where  there  are  laws,  he  who  has  not  broken  them  need 
not  tremble.  Alpieri. 

In  a  thousand  pounds  of  law  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  love. 

R.  Nares. 
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The  best  way  to   get  a  bad  law  repealed  is  to  enforce  it 

strictly.  A.  Lincoln. 

Law  is  anything  the  legislative  propensity  may  choose  to 

make  it.  Thomas  Cooper. 

Statutes  of  law  enacted  against  fundamental    morality  are 

void.  J.  McLean. 

x  ou  little  know  what  a  ticklish  thing  it  is  to  go  to  law. 

Plautus. 
It  doth  not  become  a  law-maker  to  become  a  law-breaker. 

Bias. 
Law  is  often  a  triumph  over  equity  and  good  conscience. 

Jesse  Hoyt. 
Law  is  anything  boldly  asserted  and  plausibly  maintained. 

Aaron  Burr. 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law. 

Goldsmith. 
Law  that  shocks  equity  is  the  murderer  of  reason. 

A.  Hill. 
The  reasonableness  of  the  law  is  the  soul  of  the  law. 

Jenks. 
Law  without  justice  is  as  a  wound  without  a  cure. 

Downey. 
The  reason  of  the  law  is  the  law.  Sir  TV.  Scott. 

Law  is  one  of  the  arts — black  arts !  D.  Jerrold. 

Laws  are  sovereigns  of  sovereigns.  Louis  XIV. 

Laws  are  the  silent  assessors  of  God.  TV.  R.  Alger. 

Misery  is  the  attendant  of  lawsuits.  Chilo. 

Strict  law  is  ofttimes  great  injustice.  Justinian. 

Laws  are  silent  in  the  midst  of  arms.  Cicero. 

Law  makes  more  knaves  than  it  hangs.  S.  Butler. 

The  law  was  given  to  men,  not  to  angels.  Talmud. 

Common  law  is  nothing  else  but  reason.  Coke. 

Law  should  be  like  death,  which  spares  no  one. 

Montesquieu. 


LOVE. 

Love  is  eternal.  Horace. 

Love  each  other.  Zoroaster. 
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Love  is  a  dream.  A.  de  Mtjsset. 

Love  has  no  law.  A.  Ferreira. 

Love  begets  love.  Ovid. 

Love  with  men -is  not  a  sentiment,  but  an  idea. 

Mme.  de  Girardin. 
To  love  is  in  our  power,  but  not  to  lay  it  aside. 

Publius  Syrius. 
If  nobody  loves  you,  be  sure  it  is  your  own  fault. 

P.  Doddridge. 
True  love  can  hope  where  reason  would  despair. 

Lord  Lyttleton. 

Love  has  no  age,  as  it  is  always  renewing  itself.       Pascal. 

The  science  of  love  is  the  philosophy  of  the  heart.    Cicero. 

Love  condones  all  sins  except  those  against  love. 

E.  Eggleston. 

Love,  they  tell  us,  is  of  all  things  the  most  blinding. 

Frances  Wright. 
Let  no  man  shut  the  door  if  love"  should  come  to  call. 

RODRIGO   COTA. 

Love  is  the  greatest  gift  which  God  has  given  to  man. 

Annie  E.  Lancaster. 
Love  is  a  method  of  protracting  our  greatest  pleasure. 

GOLDSIIITH. 

Love  sacrifices  all  things  to  bless  the  thing  it  loves. 

BuLWER. 

Love  knows  nothing  of  the  ceremony  of  marriage. 

P.  Abelard. 
Love  is  never  lasting  which  flames  before  it  burns. 

Felthaji. 
Love  lessens  woman's  delicacy  and  increases  man's. 

Eichter. 
Man  loves  little  and  often,  woman  much  and  rarely. 

Basta. 
Love,  when  forced,  must  soon  become  mortal  hatred. 

Downey. 
The  love  of  one  is  true  love ;  the  love  of  many  is  not  love. 

Etjl  alius. 
"We  never  know  how  much  we  love  until  we  try  to  unlove. 

Mrs.  Stowe. 
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Three  things  excite  love :  a  present,  a  courtship,  and  a  kiss. 

MCELMUD. 

A  man  of  sense  may  love  like  a  mad  man,  but  not  like  a 
fool.  Rochefoucauld. 


Love  is  an  injury. 
Love  is  a  disorder. 
Love  ties  the  tongue. 
Love  is  soon  learned. 
"When  v/e  love  we  live. 
Love  conquers  all  things. 
Love  is  a  sweet  tyranny. 
Love  laughs  at  locksmiths. 
Love  is  egotism  of  two. 
Love  is  not  easily  expelled. 
Love  is  a  paradise  on  earth. 
Love  is  the  fever  of  the  soul. 
Love  is  the  loadstone  of  love. 
In  love  we  are  all  fools  alike. 
Love  is  the  virtue  of  woman. 
God  giveth  love  to  all  beings. 
Love  makes  fools  of  the  wise. 
Love  is  sure  to  discover  itself. 
The  soul  is  the  fountain  of  love. 
Love  is  only  satisfied  with  love. 
The  soul  of  woman  lives  in  love. 
Love  burns  when  passion  sleeps. 
Love  with  conditions  is  not  love. 
Love  is  apt  to  be  a  selfish  passion. 
Love  is  woman's  whole  existence. 
Love  is  the  best  of  all  the  virtues. 
To  love  is  everything;  love  is  God. 
Love  is  the  piety  of  the  affections. 
Love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 
Love  cannot  be  mingled  with  fear. 
Love  mocks  all  sorrows  but  its  own. 
Love  is  more  pleasing  than  marriage 


Laberius. 

Erasistratus. 

Yahya  Aktiiam. 

Dante. 

W.  Congreve. 

Virgil. 

Nipiius. 

Shakespeare. 

Antoine  de  la  Salle. 

Catullus. 

Amphis. 

Salm-Dtck. 

Ninon  de  l'Enclos. 

J.  Gay. 

Mme.  Dudevant. 

Theurgis. 

Wm.  of  Poictiers. 

N.  Macdonald. 

Amlieus. 

Pythagoras. 

Mrs.  Sigourney. 

Langhorne. 

E.  P.  Day. 

Talbot  Gwynn. 

Jane  Austen. 

Bion. 

iEON  GOZLAU. 

T.  Parker. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Seneca. 

Lady  Dacre. 

Chamford. 
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Love  is  fit  business  for  an  idle  person.  Diogenes. 

It  is  love  that  causes  peace  among  men.  Plato. 

Love  is  an  art  in  -which  all  are  teachers.  Zeno. 

The  first  sisrh  of  love  is  the  last  of  wisdom.  Bret. 


MAN. 


Man  is  either  a  god  or  a  brute.  Aristotle. 

Man  is  a  volume,  if  you  know  how  to  read  him. 

W.  E.  Changing. 

Man  is  the  end  toward  which  all  the  animal  creation  has 
tended  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  first  Palaeozoic  fisbes. 

Agassiz. 

Man  was  formed  with  an  understanding  for  the  attainment 
of  knowledge ;  and  happy  is  he  who  is  employed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  it.  G.  Horne. 

Man  should  be  ever  better  than  he  seems,  and  shape  his 
acts,  and  discipline  his  mind,  to  walk  adorning  earth,  with 
hope  of  heaven.  Sir  A.  de  Vere. 

Man  is  too  near  all  kinds  of  beasts;  a  fawning  dog,  a  roaring 
lion,  a  thieving  fox,  a  robbing  wolf,  a  dissembling  crocodile, 
a  treacherous  decoy,  and  a  rapacious  vulture.  Cowley. 

T  As  there  is  much  beast  and  some  devil  in  man,  so  there  is 
some  angel  and  some  God  in  him;  the  beast  and  the  devil 
may  be  conquered,  but  in  this  life  never  wholly  destroyed. 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Man  who  is  truly  but  a  mote  in  the  wide  expanse,  believeth 
the  whole  earth  and  heaven  created  for  him;  he  thinketh  the 
frame  of  nature  hath  interest  in  his  well-being.      R.  Dodley. 

Man,  considered  in  his  present  state,  seems  only  sent  into 
the  world  to  propagate  his  kind;  he  provides  himself  with  a 
successor,  and  immediately  quits  his  post  to  make  room  for 
him.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Man  as  a  rational  agent,  and  as  a  member  of  society,  is  per- 
haps the  most  wonderfully  contrived,  and  to  us  the  most  in- 
teresting specimen  of  divine  wisdom  that  we  have  any 
knowledge  of.  Whately. 

Man  hath  received  from  God  not  only  an  excellent  fabric 
and  composure  of  body,  but  if  you  consider  it,  the  very  mat- 
ter of  which  the  body  is  composed  is  far  more  excellent  than 
dust  or  earth.  Rev.  J.  Caryl. 
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Man  creeps  into  childhood,  bounds  into  youth,  sobers  into 
manhood,  softens  into  age,  totters  into  second  childhood,  and 
slumbers  into  the  cradle  prepared  for  him,  thence  to  be 
watched  and  cared  for.  Henry  Giles. 

Man  is  nothing  but  a  shadow,  and  his  life  a  dream.  Mieza. 

A  man  who  only  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps,  is  not  a  man. 

Mencius. 

Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in 
the  grave.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  days  of  man  form  two  sums ;  one  increasing,  the  other 
diminishing.  Ajbi  Usrun. 

Man — living,  feeling  man — is  the  easy  sport  of  the  over- 
mastering present.  Schiller. 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creatures ;  all  above  and 
below  him  are  serious.  Addison. 

Many  wonderful  things  appear  in  nature,  but  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  man.  Sophocles. 

Man  is  a  jewel  of  God,  who  has  created  this  material  world 
to  keep  His  treasure  in.  T.  Parker. 

Is  not  man  the  only  automaton  upon  earth?  The  things 
usually  called  so  are  in  fact  heteromatons.  J.  C.  Hare. 

By  divine  right,  man  is  the  king  of  nature,  and  all  that  the 
world  produces  was  created  for  his  use.  Savarin. 

Bounded  in  his  nature,  infinite  in  his  desires,  man  is  a  fallen 
god  who  has  a  recollection  of  heaven.  Lajiartine. 

Man  is  no  better  than  a  leaf  driven  by  the  wind  until  ho 
has  completely  mastered  his  great,  lonely  duties.     J.  Zachos. 

What  a  singular  compound  is  man  !  What  strange  contra- 
dictory ingredients  enter  into  his  composition.    M.  Faraday. 

Man  is  the  animal  that  makes  bargains;  no  other  animal 
does  this;  one  dog  does  not  change  a  bone  with  another. 

Adam  Smith. 

Man  is  only  a  machine ;  the  only  difference  between  a  man 
and  a  mill  is,  one  is  carried  by  blood  and  the  other  by  water. 

Horace  Mann. 

What  is  man?  Asocial  animal;  a  weak  and  frail  body. 
What  is  man?  Only  an  earthen  vessel,  and  easily  broken  by 
the  slightest  movement.  Seneca. 

Man  is  a  plant,  not  fixed  in  the  earth,  nor  immovable,  but 
heavenly ;  whose  head,  rising  as  it  were  from  a  root  upwards, 
is  turned  toward  heaven.  Plutarch. 
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MARRIAGE. 

I  cannot  fitlier  compare  marriage  than  to  a  lottery;  for  in 
both  he  that  ventures  may  succeed  or  may  miss;  and  if  he 
draw  a  prize  he  hath  a  rich  return  of  his  revenue ;  but  in 
both  lotteries  there  is  a  pretty  store  of  blanks  for  every  prize. 

Boyle. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  marriage  merely  as  a  scheme  of 
happiness;  it  is  also  a  bond  of  service;  it  is  the  most  ancient 
form  of  that  social  ministration  which  God  has  ordained  for 
all  human  beings,  and  which  is  symbolized  by  all  the  rela- 
tions of  nature.  E.  H.  Chapin. 

Marrying  is  almost  a  crime  in  my  eyes;  the  highest  degree 
of  virtue  is  to  abstain  from  augmenting  the  number  of  unhap- 
py beings;  if  people  reflected  they  would  never  marry,  be- 
cause they  entail  misery  upon  themselves  when  they  bring 
children  into  the  world.  Mme.  Patterson-Bonaparte. 

Married  couples  resemble  a  pair  of  shears,  so  joined  that 
they  cannot  be  separated,  often  moving  in  opposite  directions, 
yet  always  punishing  anyone  who  comes  between  them. 

Sidney  Smith. 

To  enter  safely  into  the  married  state,  the  contracting  par- 
ties should  understand  human  nature,  and  above  all,  their 
own  dispositions,  and  then  compare  them  frankly  and 
candidly.  L.  C.  Jtjdson. 

Marriage  is  a  desperate  thing ;  the  frogs  in  ^Esop  were  ex- 
tremely wise ;  they  had  a  great  mind  to  some  water,  but  they 
would  not  leap  into  the  well,  because  they  could  not  get  out 
again.  Selden. 

The  happiness  of  married  life  depends  on  a  power  of  mak- 
ing small  sacrifices  with  readiness  and  cheerfulness.  Few 
persons  are  ever  called  upon  to  make  great  sacrifices  or  to 
confer  great  favors;  but  affection  is  kept  alive,  and  happiness 
secured,  by  keeping  up  a  constant  warfare  against  little  sel- 
fishness. J.  H.  Perkins. 

Marriage  is  not  an  arbitrary  institution ;  it  is  the  physical 
and  moral  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  who  thus  be- 
come one  person;  and  all  injury  offered  to  marriage,  to  its 
unity,  its  holiness,  is  a  violation  of  natural  law,  a  senseless 
rebellion  against  the  Creator,  a  source  of  miseries  and  disorders 
almost  innumerable.  T.  R.  Hazard. 
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Married  life  appears  tome  a  sort  of  philosophical  discipline, 
training  persons  to  honorable  duties,  worthy  of  the  good  and 
wise.  Few  unmarried  people  are  affected  as  they  ought  to  be 
toward  the  public  good,  and  perceive  what  are  really  the  most 
important  objects  in  life.  Melancton. 

Up  to  twenty-one,  I  hold  a  father  should  have  power  over 
his  children  as  to  marriage;  after  that,  authority  and  influence 
only.  Show  me  one  couple  unhappy  merely  on  account  of 
their  limited  circumstances,  and  I  will  show  you  ten  who  are 
wretched  from  other  causes.  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

The  marriage  relation  forbids  all  conduct  in  married  per- 
sons of  which  the  tendency  would  be  to  diminish  their  affec- 
tion for  those  to  whom  they  are  united  in  marriage,  or  of 
which  the  tendency  would  be  to  give  pain  to  the  other  party. 

Watt,  and. 

It  does  not  appear  essential  that,  in  forming  matrimonial 
alliances,  there  should  be  on  each  side  a  parity  of  wealth; 
but  that,  in  disposition  and  manners,  they  should  be  alike ; 
chastity  and  modesty  form  the  best  dowry  a  parent  can  be- 
stoAv.  Terence. 

Marriage  is  a  state  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  great  happiness,  for  two  reasons — first,  because  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  those  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  bless- 
ings; and  secondly,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  those 
who  are  not.  Chatfield. 

The  best  works  and  of  greatest  merit  for  the  public  have 
proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or  childless  men,  who  both  in 
affection  and  in  means  have  married  and  endowed  the  public; 
yet  it  were  great  reason  that  those  that  have  children  should 
nave  greatest  care  of  future  times,  unto  which  they  know 
they  must  transmit  their  dearest  pledges.  Lord  Bacon. 

Deceive  not  thyself  by  over-expecting  happiness  in  the 
marriage  state;  look  not  therein  for  contentment  greater 
than  God  will  give,  or  a  creature  in  this  world  can  receive, 
namely,  to  be  free  from  all  inconveniences.  Marriage  is  not, 
like  the  hill  of  Olympus,  wholly  clear  without  clouds. 

Fuller. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  scene  of  our  happiness  and  miseries. 
A  marriage  of  love  is  pleasant;  a  marriage  of  interest,  easy; 
and  a  marriage  where  both  meet,  happy.  A  happy  marriage 
has  in  it  all  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  all  the  enjoyments  of 
sense  and  reason,  and  indeed  all  the  sweets  of  life. 

Addison. 
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A  married  man  falling  into  misfortune  is  more  apt  to  re- 
trieve his  situation  in  the  world  than  a  single  one,  chiefly 
because  his  spirits  are  soothed  and  retrieved  by  domestic  en- 
dearments, and  his  self-respect  kept  alive  by  finding  that 
although  all  abroad  be  darkness  and  humiliation,  yet  there  is 
a  little  world  of  love  at  home  over  which  he  is  monarch. 

John  Taylor. 

A  well-assorted  marriage  is  the  epitome  of  eternal  rewards ; 
it  may  place  such  beings  as  may  flow  from  it  in  such  a  happy 
direction,  that  eternal  happiness  may  be  the  consequence. 
An  ill-assorted  marriage  visits  its  original  sin  upon  generation 
and  generation,  madness,  and  a  thousand  loathsome  diseases, 
which  are  the  latent  causes  of  the  most  frightful  vices. 

Sir  Pi.  Maltrav.h:rs. 

We  are  not  very  much  to  blame  for  our  bad  marriages;  we 
live  amid  hallucinations,  and  this  especial  trap  is  laid  to  trip 
up  our  feet  with,  and  all  are  tripped  up  first  or  last;  but  the 
mighty  mother,  who  had  been  so  sly  with  us,  as  if  she  felt  she 
owed  us  some  idemnity,  insinuates  into  the  Pandora  box  of 
marriage  some  deep  and  serious  benefits,  and  some  great  joys. 

R.  "W.  Emerson. 

Many  a  marriage  has  commenced  like  the  morning,  red,  and 
perished  like  a  mushroon.  ATherefore?  Because  the  married 
pair  neglected  to  be  as  agreeable  to  each  other  after  their 
union  as  they  were  before  it.  Seek  always  to  please  each 
other;  lavish  not  your  love  to-day;  remember  that  marriage 
has  a  morrow,  and  again  a  morrow.         Frederika  Bremer. 


MONEY. 

When  you  send  a  person  on  important  business,  send  an 
agent  that  requires  no  prompting,  and  let  that  agent  be — 
money.  Ibn  Faris. 

The  cry  of  the  scarcity  of  money  is  generally  putting  the 
effect  for  the  cause;  no  business  can  be  done,  say  some,  be- 
cause money  is  scarce.  It  may  be  said  with  more  truth, 
money  is  scarce  because  little  business  is  done;  yet  their  in- 
fluence like  that  of  many  other  causes  and  effects  is  reciprocal. 

J.  WlTHERSPOON. 

A  sordid  love  of  money  is  certainly  a  very  senseless  thing, 
for  the  mind  much  occupied  with  it  is  blind  to  everything 
else.  Diphilus. 
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Many  people  take  no  care  of  their  money  till  they  have 
come  nearly  to  the  end  of  it,  and  others  do  the  same  with 
their  time.  Goethe. 

Money  nowadays  is  in  high  repute ;  money  confers  offices 
of  state;  money  procures  friendship;  everywhere  the  poor 
man  is  despised.  Ovid. 

O  money !  money !  how  blindly  thou  hast  been  worshipped, 
and  how  stupidly  abused !  Thou  art  health,  and  liberty,  and 
strength,  and  he  that  has  thee  may  rattle  defiance  at  the  foul 
fiend.  Lamb. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  so  much  arrant  nonsense  has 
been  written  as  on  that  of  money.  DeWoef. 

Where  there  is  no  money,  there  is  no  devil,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  money,  there  are  many  devils.  T.  Parsons. 

Covetous  men  need  money  least,  yet  do  most  affect  it ;  and 
prodigals,  who  need  it  most,  do  least  regard  it. 

Theodore  Parker. 
History  shows  that  few  greater  grievances  can  befall  a  peo- 
ple than  a  deranged  coinage  and  money  of  account. 

S.  Colwell. 
Use  money,  but  banish  the  love  of  it,  and  let  it  no  longer 
defile,  degrade,  and  cripple  the  noblest  powers  of  man. 

J.  X.  B.  Guerin. 

Money  is  only  thus  far  a  standard  of  value ;    that  which  it 

can  measure  is  perishable ;    that  which  it  cannot  is  immortal. 

Bovee. 

The   love  of  money  prompts  men  to  villainous  practices, 

allures  them  to  wickedness,  and  entices  maids  to  dishonestv. 

J.  Mair. 
To  be  successful  in  any  enterprise,   employ   a  messenger 
who  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind ;    such  a  messenger  is  money. 

At-Tortusiii. 
By  doing  good  with  his  money,  a  man,  as  it  were,  stamps 
the  image  of  God  upon  it,  and  makes  both  jiass  current  in 
the  merchandise  of  heaven.  Rev.  E.  Ruteedge. 

Money  does  all  things ;  for  it  gives  and  it  takes  away,  it 
makes  honest  men  and  knaves,  fools  and  philosophers,  and 
so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  L'Estrange. 

Money!  What  is  money?  So  many  dirty  bits  of  coin, 
stamped  with  this  head  or  that,  good  just  for  the  quantity  of 
sweet  stuff  it  will  bring  you.  Mrs.  Annie  Edwards. 
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"When  one  voluntarily  expends  his  money  for  superfluities, 
he  is  not  far  from  being  compelled  to  part  with  the  com- 
modities most  necessary  for  his  support.  Maggon. 

It  happens  a  little  unluckily  that  the  persons  who  have  the 
most  intimate  contempt  of  money  are  the  same  that  have  the 
strongest  appetite  for  the  pleasures  it  procures.     Shenstone. 

O  money !  thou  art  the  fruitful  source  of  cares ;  thou  lead- 
est  us  to  a  premature  grave ;  thou  affordest  support  to  the 
vices  of  men ;  the  seeds  of  evil  spring  up  from  thee ! 

Publius  Syexjs. 

When  money  represents  many  things,  not  to  love  it  would 
be  to  love  nearly  nothing.  To  forget  true  deeds  can  only  be 
a  feeble  moderation ;  but  to  know  the  value  of  money  and  to 
sacrifice  always,  maybe  to  duty,  maybe  even  to  delicacy — 
that  is  real  virtue.  De  Senancour. 

Money  never  made  a  man  happy  yet,  nor  will  it ;  there  is 
nothing  in  its  nature  to  produce  happiness ;  the  more  a  man 
has  the  more  he  wants ;  instead  of  its  filling  a  vacuum,  it 
makes  one;  if  it  satisfies  one  want,  it  doubles  and  trebles 
that  want  another  way.  Franklin. 

Certainly  man's  wicked  angel  is  in  money ;  I  often  catch 
myself  with  something  bold  as  a  lion  bouncing  from  my  heart, 
when  the  shilling  rattles,  and  the  lion,  as  small  as  any  weasel, 
slinks  back  again  when  the  shilling  is  gone.         D.  Jereold. 

To  cure  us  of  our  immoderate  love  of  gain,  we  should  seri- 
ously consider  how  many  goods  there  are  that  money  will  not 
purchase,  and  these  the  best;  and  how  many  evils  there  are 
that  money  will  not  remedy,  and  these  the  worst.       Colton. 

Let  children  know  something  of  the  worth  of  money  by 
earning  it;  over-pay  them  if  you  will,  but  let  them  get  some 
idea  of  equivalents ;  if  they  get  distorted  notions  of  values  at 
the  start,  they  will  never  be  righted.  Talmage. 

A  man  will  do  his  children  no  good  by  leaving  them 
money;  he  will  do  them  far  more  good  by  giving  it  to  an 
institution  in  which  they  may  be  educated,  and  the  useful 
influence  of  which  they  may  enjoy.  T.  Dwight. 

Money  is  both  the  generation  and  corruption  of  purchased 
honor;  honor  is  both  the  child  and  slave  of  potent  money; 
the  credit  which  honor  has  lost,  money  hath  found.  When 
honor  grew  mercenary,    money   grew   honorable. 

F.  Quari.es. 
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Mouey  is  a  greater  torment  in  the  possession,  than  it  is  in 
the  pursuit ;  the  fear  of  losing  it  is  a  great  trouble,  the  loss  of 
it  a  greater,  and  it  is  made  greater  yet  by  opinion.       Seneca. 

When  the  love  of  money,  which  has  been  long  considered 
the  root  of  evil,  pervades  a  community,  all  that  is  noble, 
generous,  and  that  adorns  human  nature,  is  blinded  as  by  a 
sirocco.  L.  C.  Jud6on. 

.  Money  is  a  terrible  blab ;  she  will  betray  the  secrets  of  her 
owner,  whatever  he  do  to  gag  her;  his  virtues  will  creep  out 
in  her  whisper,  his  vices  she  will  cry  aloud  at  the  top  of  her 
tongue.  Bui  web. 


MEMORY 

Memory  can  glean,  but  can  never  renew;  it  brings  us  joys, 
faint  as  is  the  perfumes  of  the  flowers,  faded  and  dried,  of 
the  summer  that  is  gone  H.  W.  Beecher. 

Memory  is  like  a  picture-gallery  of  past  days;  the  fairest 
and  most  pleasant  of  the  pictures  are  those  which  immortalize 
the  days  of  useful  industry.  Mrs.  Sarah  Mayo. 

Blessed  is  the  memory  of  those  who  have  kept  themselves 
unspotted  from  the  world !  Yet  more  blessed  and  more  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  kept  themselves  unspotted  in  the 
world!  Mrs.  Jameson. 

How  are  such  an  infinite  number  of  things  placed  with  such 
order  in  the  memory,  notwithstanding  the  tumults,  marches, 
and  countermarches  of  the  animal  spirits?  J.  Collier. 

The  memory  of  past  favors  is  like  a  rainbow,  bright,  vivid, 
and  beautiful ;  but  it  soon  fades  away.  The  memory  of  inju- 
ries is  engraved  on  the  heart,  and  remains  forever. 

Haliburton. 

Memory  is  like  moonlight,  the  reflection  of  brighter  rays 
from  an  object  no  longer  seen.  G.  P.  R.  James. 

The  memory  of  man  is  like  a  net,  which  holdeth  great 
things,  and  letteth  the  small  come  through.  Solon. 

There  is  a  divine  memory  given  of  God,  in  which  casket 
the  jewels  of  wisdom  and  science  are  locked.  St.  Augustine. 

If  the  memory  is  more  flexible  in  childhood,  it  is  more 
tenacious  in  mature  age;  if  childhood  has  sometimes  the 
memory  of  words,  old  age  has  that  of  things  which  impress 
themselves  according  to  the  clearness  of  the  conception  of  the 
thought  which  we  wish  to  retain.  DeBonstetten. 
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Memory  is  the  primary  and  fundamental  power,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  other  intellectual  operation. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

There  are  bitter  memories  which  haunt  the  minds  of  some 
men;  they  are  the  ghosts  of  their  evil  deeds. 

Annie  E.  Lancaster. 

Memory,  like  books  that  remain  a  long  time  shut  up  in  the 
dust,  needs  to  be  opened  from  time  to  time;  it  is  necessary, 
so  to  speak,  to  open  its  leaves,  that  it  may  be  ready  in  time 
of  need.  Seneca. 

The  memory  ought  to  be  a  store-room ;  many  turn  theirs 
rather  into  a  lumber-room ;  nay,  even  stores  grow  moldy  and 
spoil,  unless  aired  and  used  betimes ;  and  then  they,  too,  be- 
come lumber.  J.  C.  Hare. 

Memory  is  a  recurrence  of  sensations  which  existed  for- 
merly, produced  by  the  operations  of  some  internal  changes, 
after  the  causes  by  which  the  first  sensations  were  excited 
have  ceased  to  exist  J.  Welby. 

The  heart's  broken  utterance  of  reflections  of  past  kindness, 
and  the  tears  of  grateful  memory  shed  upon  the  grave,  are 
more  valuable  in  my  estimation  than  the  most  costly  cenotaph 
ever  reared.  G.  Sharp. 

Flowing  water  is  at  once  a  picture  and  a  music,  which 
causes  to  flow  at  the  same  time  from  my  brain,  like  a  limpid 
and  murmuring  rivulet,  melancholy  memories,  sweet  thoughts, 
and  charming  reveries.  Alphonse  Karr. 

Memory  is  the  friend  of  wit,  but  the  treacherous  ally  of  in- 
vention ;  theie  are  many  books  that  owe  their  success  to  two 
things — the  good  memory  of  those  who  write  them,  and  the 
bad  memory  of  those  who  lead  them.  Colton. 

The  memory  is  perpetually  looking  back  when  we  have 
nothing  present  to  entertain  us;  it  is  like  those  repositories  in 
animals  that  are  filled  with  stores  of  food,  on  which  they  may 
ruminate  when  their  present  pasture  fails.  Addison. 

Memory  is  that  which  preserveth  understanding,  and  keep- 
eth  fast  those  things  heard  and  learned ;  is  the  mother  of  the 
nurses,  the  treasure  of  knowledge,  the  hearing  of  deaf  things, 
and  the  sight  of  the  blind.  J.  Buxton. 

There  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song :  there  is 
a  remembrance  of  the  dead,  to  which  we  turn  even  from  the 
charms  of  the  living;  these  we  would  not  exchange  for  the 
pleasure  or  the  bursts  of  revelry.  W.  Irving. 
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NATURE. 

Study  nature.  William  Hague. 

Nature  is  mighty.  J.  C.  Hare. 

Nature  defies  burlesque.  R.  C.  Sands. 

Nature  and  wisdom  are  never  at  enmity  with  each  other. 

Juvenal. 
Drive  away  what  springs  from  nature,  it  returns  at  a  gallop. 

Destouches. 
Nature  teaches  even  the  meanest  capacity  that  there  is  a 
God.  Fenelon. 

Nature  is  the  best  teacher.  Strato. 

All  things  come  by  nature.  George  Fox. 

Nature  is  the  chart  of  God.  Tupper. 

Nature  does  not  make  fools.  Linnceus. 

Live  in  harmony  in  nature.  Zeno. 

Nature  is  the  mother  of  all  life.  C.  De  Geer. 

Nature  returns  to  nature  again.  Claudian. 

Nature  is  full  of  unknown  things.  D.  B.  Tower. 

It  is  a  joy  to  be  alone  with  nature.  Fanny  Fern. 

Nature  requires  little,  fancy  much.  Rist. 

The  Divine  Mind  presides  over  nature.  Cl^anthes. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  thoughts  of  God. 

Heinrich  Zschokke. 
Obey  nature,  and  nature  will  ever  obey  thee. 

G.  D.  Fahrenheit. 
Nature  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  nature. 

H.  W.  Seward. 
Nature  is  to  the  mind  what  heaven  is  to  the  soul. 

Plautus. 
Nature  shows  the  nothingness  of  man.  Strzlecki. 

Nature  is  commanded  by  obeying  her.  Bacon. 

Nature  is  ever  at  harmony  with  herself.  Telesio. 

Nature  refuses  to  be  otherwise  than  as  it  is. 

AS-SUHRAWARDI. 

Nature  is  the  great  mirror  of  the  Almighty.      Mme.  Guvon. 
Nature  is  like  quicksilver,  and  will  never  be  killed. 

L'ESTRANGE. 
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Nature  operates  alike  in  small  things  as  in  great  things. 

Charles  Reade. 
Nature  is  man's  religious  book,  with  lessons  for  every  day. 

T.  Parker. 
That  which  comes  by  nature  is  in  all  cases  the  best. 

PlNDARUS. 

Nature  is  the  work  of  a  mightier  power  than  man. 

A.  W.  Hare. 
Nature  is  often  the  greatest  in  her  small  creations. 

M.  S.  Devere. 
Nature  has  established  laws ;  our  part  is  to  obey  them. 

Volnay. 


NEWSPAPER. 

Newspapers  are  the  world's  mirrors.  James  Ellis. 

The  primal  object  of  the  newspaper  is  to  give  the  news. 

S.  Bowles. 

Even  the  correspondent  of  a  newspaper  has  occasional 
scruples.  J.  Russell  Young. 

A  daily  newspaper  should  be  an  accurate  reflection  of  the 
world  as  it  is.  H.  J.  Raymond. 

Your  hostile  newspapers  are  more  to  be  feared  than  a  thous- 
and ■  bayonets.  Napoleon  I. 

The  newspaper  should  become  a  fountain  of  truth  and  moral 
influence,  and  should  take  its  stand  upon  some  high  and  good 
principle,  and  assert  it  boldly  in  the  face  of  all  opposition. 

P.  Godwin. 

The  result  of  every  newspaper  enterprise  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  man  who  engages  in  it,  his  capacity  to  dis- 
cern correctly  and  to  adapt  his  paper  to  the  wants  and  needs 
of  the  audience  it  is  meant  to  serve.  H.  Watterson. 

Newspapers  which  undertake  to  lead  public  sentiment  gen- 
erally fall  into  a  ditch.  D.  G.  Croly. 

I  have  an  especial  admiration  for  a  truly  and  thoroughly  in- 
dependent newspaper.  M.  Halsted. 

There  is  more  information  to  be  got  in  a  ordinary  three-cent 
newspaper  than  in  a  dozen  lectures.  C.  F.  Browne. 

The  newspaper  is  the  portrait  of  our  imperfections,  as  well 
as  the  chronicler  of  our  advancement.  J.  Hamilton. 
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Newspapers  will  ultimately  engross  all  literature — there 
will  be  nothing  else  published  but  newspapers.    Lamartine. 

An  editor  who  goes  through  life  without  having  started  a 
daily  newspaper,  misses  much  valuable  experience. 

J.  M.  Bailey. 

The  careful  reader  of  a  few  good  newspapers  can  learn  more 
in  a  year  than  most  scholars  do  in  their  great  libraries. 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 

The  legal  responsibility  of  newspapers  is  a  reality,  but  their 
moral  responsibility  is,  after  all,  greater  and  more  important. 

C.  A.  Dana. 

The  newspaper  is  typical  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
encouraged  and  circulates;  it  tells  its  character,  as  well  as  its 
condition.  Thackeray. 

The  newspaper  is  the  map  whereon  are  traced  out  tenden- 
cies and  destinies;  the  chart  to  direct  the  traveler  and  the 
settler  to  safe  and  pleasant  harborage.  Edmund  Yates. 

The  office  of  a  newspaper  is  first  to  give  the  history  of  its 
time,  and  afterward  to  deduce  such  theories  or  truths  from  it 
as  will  be  of  universal  application. 

H.  Greeley. 

"Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a  gov- 
ernment without  newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  a  gov- 
ernment, I  should  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  latter. 

T.  Jefferson. 

A  complete  newspaper  should  be  a  chronicle  of  the  news 
of  the  day,  local,  commercial,  general,  political,  legal,  liter- 
ary, and  artistic,  accompanied  by  editorial  comments,  discus- 
sion, and  criticism,  with  opportunity  for  the  public  to  com- 
municate their  views  through  its  reading  columns,  and  their 
business  wants  and  requirements  through  its  advertising 
columns.  H.  WniTE. 

Few  persons  who  peruse  the  morning  papers,  at  the  break- 
fast table,  winter  and  summer,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  think 
of  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  labor  involved,  and  the 
care  and  anxiety  incident  to  the  preparation  of  the  sheet 
which  is  so  regularly  served  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Even 
in  the  newspaper  world,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  all  the  appli- 
ances of  business,  we  sometimes  ignore  that  which  makes  the 
daily  journal  a  success,  and  overlook  the  steady  progress  made 
and  still  making  in  improving  the  machinery  and  general 
organization  of  a  first-class  newspaper  establishment. 

George  W.  Chtlds. 
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Every  great  newspaper  represents  an  intellectual,  a  moral, 
and  a  material  growth.;  the  accretion  of  successfulefforts  f  rom 
year  to  year  until  it  has  become  an  institution  and  a  power ;  it 
is  the  voice  of  the  power  that  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  of 
honest  dealings  with  the  public,  and  just  discussion  of  current 
questions,  have  given.  W.  Reid. 

A  newspaper  is  the  history  of  the  world  for  one  day — it  is 
the  history  of  that  world  in  which  we  live ;  and  with  it  we 
are  consequently  more  concerned  than  with  those  which  have 
passed  away,  and  exist  only  in  remembrance;  though,  to 
check  us  in  our  too  fond  love  of  it,  we  may  consider  likewise, 
that  the  present  will  soon  be  floating  fancies  or  fashions. 

G.  Horne. 

If  the  newspaper  is  the  school  of  the  people,  and  if  upon 
popular  education  and  intelligence  the  success  and  prosperity 
of  popular  government  depend,  there  is  no  function  in  society 
which  requires  more  conscience,  as  well  as  ability. 

G.  W.  Curtis. 

There  is  but  one  grand  distinction  between  journals;  some 
are  newspapers,  some  are  organs.  An  organ  is  simply  a  daily 
pamphlet  published  in  the  interest  of  some  party  or  persons, 
or  some  agitation.  The  news  is  the  truth  for  a  newspaper;  its 
its  contents  are  a  transcript  of  facts,  a  simple  record  of  daily 
actualities.  J.  G.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Let  us  make  the  newspapers,  and  I  care  not  what  is  preached 
in  the  pulpit,  or  what  is  enacted  in  Congress.     W.  Phillips. 


OPINION. 

The  greater  part  of  men  have  no  opinion ;  still  fewer  an 
opinion  of  their  own,  well  reflected  and  founded  upon  reason. 

J.  G.  Seume. 
Opinion  is  the  main  thing  which  does  good  or  harm  in  the 
world ;  it  is  our  false  opinions  of  things  which  ruin  us. 

Aurelitjs. 
Do  not  think  of  knocking  out  another  person's  brains  be- 
cause he  differs  in  opinion  from  you ;  it  would  be  as  rational 
to  knock  yourself  on  the  head  because  you  differ  from  your- 
self ten  years  ago.  H.  Mann. 
Nothing  is  more  impertinent  than  for  people  to  be  giving 
their  opinion  and  advice  in  cases  in  which,  were  they  to  be 
their  own,  themselves  would  be  as  much  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

S.  Croxall. 
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We  should  always  keep  a  corner  of  our  heads  open  and 
free,  that  we  may  make  room  for  the  opinions  of  our  friends. 

Jocbert. 

Examine  with  judgment  each  opinion;  if  it  seems  true, 
embrace  it;  if  false,  gird  up  the  loins  of  thy  mind  to  with- 
stand it.  Lucretius. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  easy  as  giving  an  opinion ; 
consequently,  in  general,  there  are  few  things  so  utterly 
valueless.  C.  W.  Day. 

Men  of  wealth,  especially  self-made  men,  have  as  much 
pride  about  their  opinions  as  the  haughtiest  aristocrat  has 
about  his  pedigree.  J.  Campbell. 

A  statesman  should  follow  public  opinion,  doubtless,  as  a 
coachman  follows  his  horses ;  having  firm  hold  on  the  reins, 
and  guiding  them.  J.  C.  Hare. 

Do  not  despise  the  opinion  of  the  world;  you  might  as 
well  say  that  you  care  not  for  the  light  of  the  sun  because  you 
can  use  a  candle.  L.  Gozlak. 

An  originator  of  opinion  precedes  the  time;  you  cannot 
both  precede  and  reflect  it;  what  ten  years  ago  was  philos- 
ophy is  now  opinion.  Bulweb. 

Unless  a  variety  of  opinions  are  laid  before  us,  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  selection ;  the  purity  of  gold  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  single  specimen.  Herodotus. 

Opinion  is  a  bold  bastard  gotten  between  a  strong  fancy 
and  a  weak  judgment ;  it  is  less  dishonorable  to  be  ingenu- 
ously doubtful  than  rashly  opinionated.  F.  Quarles. 

Opinion  builds  our  church,  chooseth  our  preacher,  formeth 
our  discipline,  frameth  our  gesture,  measureth  our  prayers, 
and  methodizeth  our  sermons.  Rev.  A.  Farindon. 

I  could  never  divide  myself  from  any  man  upon  the  differ- 
ence of  an  opinion,  or  be  angry  with  his  judgment  for  not 
agreeing  in  that  from  which  within  a  few  days  I  might  dis- 
sent myself.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Opinion  is  one  of  the  greatest  pillars  which  uphold  com- 
monwealths, and  the  greatest  mischief  to  overthrow  them. 

PONTANUS. 

The  reception  of  opinions  opposed  to  the  most  venerable 
convictions  of  mankind  is  necessarily  and  justifiably  slow. 

G.  Bush. 
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How  fiercely  we  pounce  upon  our  best  friends  'when  their 
opinions  are  the  opposites  of  our  own!  How  little  we  tolerate 
liberty  of  thought  in  others,  though  claiming  it  passionately 
for  ourselves.  T.  Tilton. 

That  queen  of  error,  whom  we  call  fancy  and  opinion,  is 
the  more  deceitful  because  she  does  not  deceive  always;  she 
would  be  the  infallible  rule  of  truth  if  she  were  the  infallible 
rule  of  falsehood.  Pascal. 

Let  all  differences  of  opinion  touching  errors,  or  supposed 
errors,  of  the  head  or  heart,  on  the  part  of  any  in  the  past, 
growing  out  of  these  mattters,  be  at  once  and  forever  in  the 
deep  ocean  of  oblivion  buried.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Among  the  best  men  are  diversities  of  opinions;  which  are 
no  more," in  true  reason,  to  breed  hatred,  than  one  that  loves 
black  should  be  angry  with  him  that  is  clothed  in  white ;  for 
thoughts  are  the  very  apparel  of  the  mind.       Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Opinion  is  a  light,  vain,  crude  and  imperfect  thing,  settled 
in  the  imagination,  but  never  arriving  at  the  understanding, 
there  to  obtain  the  tincture  of  reason.  Ben  Johnson. 

In  the  mass  of  human  affairs  there  is  nothing  so  vain  and 
transitory  as  the  fancied  pre-eminence  which  depends  on 
popular  opinion  without  a  solid  foundation  to  support  it. 

Tacitus. 

Let  opinion  be  free  as  mountain  air,  and  not  be  confined  by 
demagogues  or  priests,  by  metaphysicians  or  dogmatists,  by 
kings  or  popes,  but  based  on  reason  and  revelation. 

L.  C.  Judson. 

We  should  never  wed  an  opinion  for  better  or  for  worse; 
what  we  take  upon  good  grounds,  we  should  lay  down  upon 
better.  Swift. 

Public  opinion  is  a  weak  tyrant  compared  with  our  own 
private  opinion;  what  a  man  thinks  of  himself,  that  it  is 
which  determines,  or  rather,  indicates  his  fate.         Thoreau; 

I  have  often  wondered  how  every  man  loves  himself  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  men,  yet  sets  less  value  on  his  own  opinion 
of  himself  than  on  the  opinion  of  others.  Apollodorus. 

Opinion  is  the  blind  goddess  of  fools,  the  foe  to  the  virtu- 
ous, and  the  only  friend  to  undeserving  persons. 

G-.  Chapman. 

No  errors  of  opinion  can  possibly  be  dangerous  in  a  country 
where  opinion  is  left  free  to  grapple  with  them. 

W.  G.  SIMMS. 
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POETRY. 

Poetry  and  composition  are  the  most  flattering  of  diseases. 

Shenstone. 

Poetry  is  the  beauty  of  ideas  distinct  from  the  beauty  of 
things.  M.  V.  Lomonosof. 

You  arrive  at  truth  through  poetry,  and  I  arrive  at  poetry 
through  truth.  Joubert. 

Poetry  should   strike  the  reader  as  a  -wording  of  his  own 
highest  thought.  J.  A.  Langford. 

Poetry  is   only  born  after  painful  journeys  into  the  vast 
regions  of  thought.  Balzac. 

Poetry  is  the  art  of  substituting  shadows,  and  of  lending 
existence  to  nothing.  Burke. 

Poetry  is  the  attempt  which  man  makes  to  render  his  exist- 
ence harmonious.  T.  Carltle. 

Those  feel  poetry  most,  and  write  it  best,  who  forget  that 
it  is  a  work  of  art.  T.  B.  Macatjlay. 

A  poem  must  be  either  music  or  sense ;  if  it  is  neither,  it 
possesses  no  interest.  Viviani. 

Poetry  is  the  frolic  of  invention,  the  dance  of  words,  and 
the  harmony  of  sounds.  F.  Reynolds. 

Poetry  has  peculiar  laws,  and  ought  not  to  be  written  by 
persons  ignorant  of  them.  G.  Morlet. 

Poetry  is  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of 
the  happiest  and  best  minds.  Shelley. 

The  art  of  poetry  is  to  touch  the  passions,  and  its  duty  to 
lead  them  on  the  side  of  virtue.  Volta. 

Poetry  is  the  utterance  of  truth — deep,  heartfelt  truth;  the 
true  poet  is  very  near  the  oracle.  E.  H.  Chapin. 

Not  one  in  many  thousands  of  those  who  write  verses  have 
the  first  inspiration  of  true  poetry.  O.  S.  Fowler. 

Poesy  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that  in  the  pouring  out  of  one 
language  into  another  it  will  evaporate.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

Virtue  sinks  deepest  into  the  heart  of  man  when  it  comes 
recommended   by   the    powerful    charms  of   poetry. 

Vieusseux. 

Poetry   is  the  natural  language  of  excited  feeling,  and  a 
work  of  imagination  wrought  into  form  by  art. 

F.  W.  Robertson. 
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That  which  moveth  the  heart  most  is  the  best  poetry ;  it 
comes  nearest  unto  God,  the  source  of  all  power. 

W.  S.  Landor. 

Poetry  is  music  in  words,  and  music  is  poetry  in  sound; 
both  excellent  sauce,  but  they  have  lived  and  died  poor  that 
made  them  their  meat.  T.  Fuller. 

He  who  finds  elevated  and  lofty  pleasures  in  the  feeling  of 
poetry  is  a  true  poet,  though  he  has  never  composed  a  line 
of  verse  in  his  entire  lifetime.  Mme.  Dudevant. 

O,  divine  and  mighty  power  of  poesy!  Thou  rescuest  all 
things  from  the  grasp  of  death,  and  biddest  the  mortal  hero 
securely  live  to  all  time.  Lucanus. 

The  end  of  poetry  is  to  please ;  and  the  name,  we  think,  is 

strictly  applicable  to  every  metrical  composition  from  which 

we  derive  pleasure  without  any   laborious  exercise  of   the 

understanding.  Lord  Jeffrey. 

Poetry  is  word-painting.  J.  R.  Trumbull. 

Poetry  is  the  child  of  nature.  Duchess  Newcastle. 

Adore  poetry  for  its  own  sake.  Grace  Greenwood. 

Poetry  is  the  eloquence  of  truth.  T.  Campbell. 

Poetry  is  the  child  of  enthusiasm.  V.  V.  Ense. 

Poetry  is  the  art  of  lying  beautifully.  Hamerton. 

That  poetry  is  golden  that  wins  gold.  Oppian. 

Poetry  is  more  philosophical  than  history.  Aristotle. 

Poetry  is  the  morning  dream  of  great  minds. 

Lamartlne. 
The  excellence  of  poetry  is  ruined  by  impiety. 

Al-Hajjaj. 
Poetry  is  the  expression  of  the  beautiful  by  words. 

J.  Brown. 
A  man  may  play  the  fool  in  everything  else  but  poetry. 

Montaigne. 
Poetry  is  the  naked  expression  of  power  and  eloquence. 

J.  Neal. 
Poetry  is  in  itself  strength  and  joy,  whether  it  be  crowned 
by  all  mankind,  or  left  alone  in  its  own  magic  hermitage. 

J.  Sterling. 
A  drainless  renown  of  light  is  poesy;  it  is  the  supreme  of 
power,  the  might  half  slumbering  on  its  own  right  arm. 

Keats. 
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Poetry  uses  the  rainbow  tints  for  special  effects,  but  always 
keeps  its  essential  object  in  the  purest  white  light  of  truth. 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge;  it  is 
the  impassioned  expression  which  is  the  countenance  of  all 
science.  Wordsworth. 

Poetry  is  the  offspring  of  rarest  beauty,  begot  by  imagina- 
tion upon  thought,  and  clad  by  taste  and  fancy  in  habili- 
ments of  grace.  W.  G.  Slums. 


QUARRELS. 

A  quarrel  is  not  without  its  uses,  as  a  means  of  knowledge ; 
through  a  quarrel  you  have  learned  that  your  antagonist  is  by 
no  means  perfect,  and  he  has  learned  the  same  of  you. 

A.  Campbell. 

"Whatever  mitigates  the  woes  or  increases  the  happiness  of 
others  is  a  just  criterion  of  iniquity.  One  should  not  quarrel 
with  a  dog  without  a  reason  sufficient  to  vindicate  one 
through  all  the  courts  of  morality.  Goldsmith. 

Many  are  the  instances  among  friends  where  a  momentary 
quarrel  has  only  served  to  consolidate  the  subsequent  attach- 
ment, as  the  broken  bone  that  is  well  set,  usually  becomes 
stronger  than  it  was  before.  Chatfield. 

The  little  eddies  of  wind  that  set  the  dust  in  commotion, 
are  precursors  of  a  thunder  storm  in  hot  weather,  and  of  a 
strong  wind  always;  so  quarrels  often  precede  a  thundering 
time  where  two  high-tempered  persons  are  concerned. 

L.  C.  Judson. 

Never  quarrel.  H.  Stephens. 

Breed  not  quarrels.  Rabbi  Jehudaii. 

Guard  against  quarrelsomeness.  Confucius. 

Avoid  quarrels ;    settle  disputes.  John  Brooks. 

Death  endeth  the  quarrel,  but  it  restoreth  not  the  reputa- 
tion. Killing  is  an  act  of  caution,  not  of  courage;  it  is  safe, 
but  it  is  not  honorable.  R.  Dodsi.ky. 

To  say  of  a  man  who  is  choleric,  quarrelsome,  and  surly, 
that  it  is  his  humor,  is  not  to  excuse  him,  but  to  confess  that 
these  two  great  faults  are  irremediable.  Buuykre. 

To  quarrel  with  a  superior  is  injurious;  with  an  equal, 
doubtful;  with  an  inferior,  sordid  and  base;  with  any,  full  of 
unquietness.  J.  Hall. 
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I  consider  your  very  testy  and  quarrelsome  people  in  the 
same  light  as  I  do  a  loaded  gun,  which  may  by  accident  go 
off  and  kill  one.  Shenstone. 

"When  worthy  men  quarrel,  only  one  of  them  may  be  faulty 
at  the  iirst ;  but  if  strife  continue  long,  commonly  both  become 
guilty.  T.  Fuller. 

Be  not  ready  to  quarrel;  avoid  oaths  and  passionate  ad- 
jurations, excess  of  laughter  and  outbursts  of  wrath;  they 
disturb  and  confound  the  reason  of  man.  Rabbi  Iechiel. 

We  should  endeavor  to  purchase  the  good  will  of  all  men, 
and  quarrel  with  no  men  needlessly;  since  any  man's  love 
may  be  useful,  and  every  man's  hatred  is  dangerous. 

I.  Barrow. 

How  lamentable  is  it,  when  Christians  agree  in  the  grand 
and  essential  points,  they  should  dispute  and  quarrel  so  much 
with  each  other  about  things  of  minor  importance.     C.  Buck. 

The  masters  of  the  world  quarrel  among  each  other,  and 
then  order  their  servants,  who  have,  and  perhaps  feel,  no  in- 
terest in  their  quarrels,  to  slash  and  slay  each  other.     Bovee. 

If  the  true  history  of  quarrels,  public  and  private,  were 
honestly  written,  it  would  be  silenced  with  an  uproar  of 
derision.  E.  Jesse. 

We  are  sure  to  be  losers  when  we  quarrel  with  ourselves ; 
it  is  a  civil  war,  and  in  all  such  contentions  triumphs  are 
defeats.  R.  O.  Cambridge. 

A  quarrel  is  quickly  settled  when  deserted  by  the  one  party; 
there  is  no  battle  unless  there  be  two.  Seneca. 

Make  people  happy,  and  there  will  not  be  half  the  quarrel- 
ing or  a  tenth  part  of  the  wickedness  there  is. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Child. 

There  needs  no  more  to  the  setting  of  the  whole  world  in  a 
flame,  than  a  quarrelsome  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

L'Estrange. 
When    quarrels   arise   between    loving   souls,    if  they    are 
reconciled,  they  are  doubly  friends  that  they  were  before. 

Plautus. 
He  that  blows  the  coals  in  quarrels  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  has  no  right  to  complain  if  the  sparks  fly  in  his  face. 

Franklin. 

It  is  the  reply  rather  than  the    statement  that  makes  the 

quarrel.  E.  P.  Day. 
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The  quarrels  of  professors  are  often  the  reproach  of  their 
profession.  M.  HENRY. 

We  often  quarrel  with  the  unfortunate  to  get  rid  of  pitying 
them.  Vauvenargues. 

Lawyers'  quarrels  should  not  outlast  the  suit  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  L.  E.  Riggs. 

Do  not  seek  the  quarrel,  or  the  suit,  which  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping.  T.  Leland. 


QUOTATION. 

A  fair  quotation  is  not  piracy.  Ellenborough. 

Why  read  a  book  you  cannot  quote?  R.  Bentley. 

Good  quotations,  like  good  thoughts,  are  true  wealth. 

Annie  E.  Lancaster. 

How  easy  is  it  for  a  man  to  fill  a  book  with  quotations. 

D.  Waterland. 

Extensive  quotation  argues  barrenness  of  original  thought. 

G.  Campbell. 

Classic  quotation  is  the  parole  of  literary  men  all  over  the 
world.  Dr.  Johnson. 

Quotations  are  best  brought  in  to  confirm  some  opinion 
controverted.  Swift. 

Even  the  devil  himself  can  quote  Scripture  when  it  serves 
his  own  purpose.  F.  W.  Trevanion. 

Nothing  gives  an  author  so  great  pleasure  as  to  find  his 
works  respectfully  quoted  by  others.  Franklin. 

A  great  man  quotes  bravely  and  will  not  draw  on  his  inven- 
tion when  his  memory  serves  him  with  a  word  as  good ;  when 
he  quotes,  he  fills  with  his  own  voice  and  humor,  and  the 
whole  cyclopaedia  of  his  table  talk  is  presently  believed  to  be 
his  own.  R.  W.  Emerson. 

Quotation  is  the  highest  compliment  you  can  pay  to  an 
author;  perhaps  the  next  highest  is  when  a  writer  of  any  kind 
is  so  considerable  that  you  go  to  the  labor  and  pains  of  en- 
deavoring to  refute  him  before  the  public,  the  very  doing  of 
which  is  an  incidental  admission  of  his  talent  and  power. 

Ampere. 

He  that  has  ever  so  little  examined  the  citations  of  writers, 
cannot  doubt  how  little  credit  the  quotations  deserve  where 
the  originals  are  wanting.  J.  Locke. 
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Quotation  mars  the  beauty  and  unity  of  style,  especially 
when  it  invades  it  from  a  foreign  tongue.  A  quoter  is  either 
ostentatious  of  his  acquirements,  or  doubtful  of  his  cause. 

W.  S.  Landor. 

Luminous  quotations  atone,  by  their  interest,  for  the  dull- 
ness of  an  inferior  book,  and  add  to  the  value  of  a  superior 
work  by  the  variety  which  they  lend  to  its  style  and  treat- 
ment.    "  Bovee. 

I  am  wonderfully  pleased  when  I  meet  with  any  passage 
in  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  author,  that  is  not  blown  upon,  and 
which  I  have  never  met  with  in  any  quotation.  Addison. 

Although  quotation  may,  no  doubt,  be  carried  to  excess, 
yet  there  is  frequently  as  much  ability  in  making  a  happy  ap- 
plication of  a  thought  of  another  writer  as  in  its  first  con- 
ception. C.  T.  PtAMAGE. 

You  will  find  professed  quotations  from  authors,  of  the 
correctness  of  which  you  will  not  be  satisfied;  and  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  be  able  to  satisfy  yourself  by  examining  the 
originals.  T.  Dwight. 

A  knowledge  of  general  literature  is  one  of  the  evidences 
of  an  enlightened  mind;  and  to  give  an  apt  quotation  at  a 
fitting  time,  proves  that  the  mind  is  stored  with  sentimental 
lore  that  can  always  be  used  to  great  advantage  by  its 
possessor.  James  Ellis. 

Whatever  we  may  say  against  such  collections  which  present 
authors  in  a  disjointed  form,  they  nevertheless  bring  about 
many  excellent  results.  We  are  not  always  so  composed,  so 
full  of  wisdom,  that  we  arc  able  to  take  in  at  once  the  whole 
scope  of  a  work  according  to  its  merits.  Do  we  not  mark  in 
a  book  passages  which  seem  to  have  a  direct  reference  to 
ourselves?  Young  people  especiallv,  who  have  failed  in 
acquiring  a  complete  cultivation  of'  mind,  are  roused  in  a 
praiseworthy  way  by  brilliant  quotations.  Goethe. 

Quotations  are  jewels  of  eloquence  when  introduced  into  a 
sermon  in  a  fitting  place;  not  only  do  they  reveal  their  own 
superlative  beauties,  but  they  impart  not  a  little  of  them  to 
the  material  in  which  they  are  set.  Dr.  Davies. 

Nothing  adorns  a  composition  or  a  speech  more  than  appro- 
priate quotations — endorsing,  as  it  were,  our  own  sentiments 
with  the  sanction  of  other  minds — unless  the  habit  of  quoting 
is  too  often  indulged,  when  it  degenerates  into  pedantry,  and 
becomes  unpleasing.  J.  T.  Watson. 
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The  man  whose  book  is  filled  with  quotations,  has  been 
said  to  creep  along  the  shore  of  authors,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
to  trust  himself  to  the  free  compass  of  reasoning;  I  would 
rather  defend  such  authors  by  a  different  allusion,  and  ask 
whether  honey  is  the  worse  for  being  gathered  from  many 
flowers.  J.  P.  F.  Ancillon. 

The  art  of  quotation  requires  more  delicacy  in  the  practice 
than  those  conceive  who  can  see  nothing  more  in  a  quotation 
than  an  extract;  when  we  would  prepare  the  mind  by  a  forci- 
ble appeal,  an  opening  quotation  is  a  symphony  preluding  on 
the  chords  those  tones  we  are  about  to  harmonize. 

I.  Disraeli. 

Indiscreet  scribblers  among  their  laborious  nothings,  quote 
whole  paragraphs  from  ancient  authors,  with  a  design,  by 
that  means,  to  illustrate  their  own  writings,  but  it  does  quite 
the  contrary;  for  this  infinite  dissimilitude  of  ornaments 
renders  the  complexions  of  their  own  compositions  so  pale, 
shallow,  and  deformed,  that  they  lose  much  more  than  they 
get.  Montaigne. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  after  all,  for  any  person  who  reads 
much  and  reflects  a  good  deal,  to  be  able  on  every  occasion 
to  determine  whether  a  thought  was  another's  or  his  own; 
nay,  I  declare  that  I  have  several  times  quoted  sentences  out 
of  my  own  writings,  in  aid  of  my  own  arguments  in  conversa- 
tion, thinking  that  I  was  supporting  them  by  some  better 
authority.  Stekne. 


READING. 

Much  reading,  like  a  too  great  repletion,  stops  up,  through 
a  course  of  diverse — sometimes  contrary — opinions,  the  access 
of  a  nearer,  newer,  and  quicker  invention  of  your  own. 

L.  Osbokn. 

I  think  that  a  person  may  as  well  be  asleep,  for  they  can 
be  only  said  to  dream  who  read  anything  but  with  a  view  of 
improving  their  morals  or  regulating  their  conduct.   Sterne. 

When  in  reading  we  meet  with  any  maxim  that  may  be  of 
use,  we  should  take  it  for  our  own,  and  make  an  immediate 
application  of  it,  as  we  would  of  the  advice  of  a  friend  whom 
we  have  purposely  consulted.  Colton. 

Too  much  reading  and  too  much  meditation  may  produce 
the  effect  of  a  lamp  inverted,  which  is  extinguished  by  the 
excels  of  the  oil,  whose  office  it  is  to  feed  it.        G.  S.  Bowes. 
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A  man  of  ability,  for  the  chief  of  his  reading,  should  select 
such  works  as  he  feels  are  beyond  his  own  power  to  have  pro- 
duced ;  what  can  other  books  do  for  him,  but  waste  his  time 
or  augment  his  vanity.  J.  Foster. 

Read,  and  refine  your  appetite;  learn  to  live  upon  instruc- 
tion; feast  your  mind,  and  mortify  your  flesh;  read,  and  take 
your  nourishment  in  at  your  eyes,  shut  up  your  mouth,  and 
chew  the  cud  of  understanding.  W.  Congreve. 

Every  reader  reads  himself  out  of  the  book  that  he  reads ; 
nay,  has  he  a  strong  mind,  reads  himself  into  the  book,  and 
amalgamates  his  thoughts  with  the  author's.  Goethe. 

As  much  company  as  I  have  kept,  and  as  much  as  I  love  it, 
I  love  reading  better,  and  would  rather  be  employed  in  read- 
ing than  in  the  most  agreeable  conversation.  Pope. 

The  danger  of  reading  too  much  is,  that  we  shall  have  only 
the  thoughts  of  others.  The  danger  of  reading  too  little  or 
none  at  all,  that  we  shall  have  none  but  our  own.  Acton. 

To  read  with  propriety  is  a  pleasing  and  important  attain- 
ment, productive  of  improvement  both  to  the  understanding 
and  the  heart.  Murray. 

I  love  to  lose  myself  in  other  men's  minds.  When  I  am 
not  walking,  I  am  reading.  I  cannot  sit  and  think;  books 
think  for  me.     I  have  no  repugnances.  C.  Lamb'. 

If  the  riches  of  the  Indies,  or  the  crowns  of  all  the  king- 
doms of  Europe,  were  laid  at  my  feet  in  exchange  for  my  love 
of  reading,  I  would  spurn  them  all.  Fenelon. 

Resolve  to  edge  in  a  little  reading  every  day,  if  it  is  but  a 
single  sentence ;  if  you  gain  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  it  will 
make  itself  felt  at  the  end  of  the  year.  H.  Mann. 

We  are  now  in  want  of  an  art  to  teach  how  books  are  to  be 
read,  rather  than  to  read  them;  such  an  art  is  practicable. 

I.  Disraeli. 

Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse ;  but  to  weigh 
and  consider.  Lord  Bacon. 

As  concerns  the  quantity  of  what  is  to  be  read,  there  is  a 
single  rule:    read  much,  but  not  many  works. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Love  of  reading  enables  a  man  to  exchange  the  wearisome 
hours  of  life  which  come  to  everyone,  for  hours  of  delight. 

Montesquieu. 
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Fine  reading  is  an  accomplishment  where  the  inherent 
music,  both  of  the  voice  and  of  the  intellect,  may  be  uttered. 

Mrs.  Sigourney. 

What  blockheads  are  those  wise  persons  who  think  it 
necessary  that  a  child  should  comprehend  everything  it  reads. 

R.   SOUTHEY. 

We  may  read,  and  read,  and  read  again,  and  still  find  some- 
thing new,  something  to  please,  and  something  to  instruct. 

J.    HURDIS. 

Sound  and  healthy  reading  will  develop  and  enkindle  the 
soul,  enlighten  the  mind,  and  vivify  and  direct  the  imagina- 
tion. Louise  Swanton  Belloc. 

What  we  read  leaves  its  imprint  upon  our  minds,  and 
therefore  much  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
reading  matter.  A.  Ritchie. 

It  is  manifest  that  all  government  of  action  is  to  be  gotten 
by  knowledge,  and  knowledge  best,  by  gathering  many 
knowledges,  which  is  reading.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 


RELIGION. 

When  n  our  days  religion  is  made  a  political  engine,  she 
exposes  herself  to  having  her  sacred  character  forgotten;  the 
most  tolerant  become  intolerant  toward  her;  believers,  who 
believe  something  else  besides  what  she  teaches,  retaliate  by 
attacking  her  in  the  very  sanctuary  itself.  Beranger. 

Religion  is  as  necessary  to  reason  as  reason  is  to  religion ; 
the  one  cannot  exist  without -the  other;  a  reasoning  being 
would  lose  his  reason  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  great 
phenomena  of  nature,  had  he  not  a  Supreme  Being  to  refer  to; 
and  well  has  it  been  said  that  if  there  had  been  no  God  man- 
kind would  have  been  obliged  to  imagine  one. 

Washington. 

Religion  does  not  consist  in  marble  pillars,  nor  in  costly 
vestments;  it  is  not  found  in  elegant  churches  or  prettily 
bound  books;  robbing  your  neighbor  six  days  in  the  week, 
and  going  to  church  on  the  seventh  is  not  religion;  devoting 
a  lifetime  to  gathering  pennies  is  not  religion.  Religion  is 
that  confidence  in  God  which  impels  us  always  to  trust  in 
Him;  marriage  is  religion;,  the  love  of  husband  and  wife  is 
religion;  the  affection  of  brother  and  sister  is  religion;  the 
love  of  father  and  son,  of  mother  and  daughter,  of  mother 
and  son— all  these  are  religion.  G.  Lippard. 
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Religion  has  been  sometimes  described  as  the  passion  of 
weak  men,  women  and  children;  women  may  blush  for  the 
association  which  the  ridicule  involves,  but  she  has  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  her  propensity ;  may  it  ever  be  her  distinc- 
tion;  it  is  the  heart  which  adorns  as  well  as  enriches. 

Mrs.  John  Sanford. 

See  how  powerful  religion  is;  it  commands  the  heart,  it 
commands  the  vitals.  Morality  comes  with  a  pruning  knife, 
and  cuts  off  all  sproutings,  all  wild  luxuriances;  but  religion 
lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree ;  morality  looks  that  the 
skin  of  the  apple  be  fair,  but  religion  searcheth  to  the  very 
core.  N.  Culverwell. 

If  our  religion  is  really  a  thing  of  the  heart ;  if  we  move 
about  day  by  day  as  seeing  One  invisible;  if  the  love  of 
Christ  is  really  warming  the  springs  of  our  inner  life ;  then, 
however  inadequately  this  is  shown  in  matter  or  in  manner, 
it  will  be  sure  to  be  known  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  ever  living  their  lives  around  us.         Alford. 

The  religion  of  some  people  is  constrained;  they  are  like 
people  who  use  the  cold  bath,  not  for  pleasure,  but  necessity 
and  their  health;  they  go  in  with  reluctance,  and  are  glad 
when  they  get  out ;  but  religion  to  a  true  believer  is  like 
water  to  a  fish;  it  is  his  element,  he  lives  in  it,  and  he  could 
not  live  out  of  it.  J.  Newton. 

Herein  consists  the  excellency  and  very  essence  of  religion ; 
in  exalting  the  soul,  in  drawing  it  back  from  mixing  with 
the  creature,  and  in  bringing  it  into  subjection  under  God, 
the  first  and  only  good;  in  uniting  it  to  its  proper  object  in 
making  that  which  was  the  breath  of  God  breathe  nothing 
but  God  into  the  soul.  A.  Farlndon. 

I  believe  in  the  proverb  that  any  religion  is  better  than  no 
religion,  because  every  man's  conception  of  goodness  and 
duty  is  an  advance  of  his  character;  and  when  this  concep- 
tion is  embodied  in  an  object  of  worship,  it  becomes  an 
elevating  power  upon  his  life  that  makes  him  capable  of  a 
certain  degree  of  civilization.  J.  G.  Holland. 

Too  many  persons  seem  to  use  their  religion  as  a  diver  does 
his  bell,  to  venture  down  into  the  depths  of  worldliness  with 
safety,  and  there  grope  for  pearls,  with  so  much  of  heaven's 
air  as  will  keep  them  from  suffocating^and  no  more;  and 
some,  alas!  as  at  times  is  the  case  with  the  diver,  are  suffo- 
cated in  the  experiment.  G.  B.  Cheever. 
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It  has  been  said  that  true  religion  will  make  a  man  a  more 
thorough  gentleman  than  all  the  courts  in  Europe;  and  it  is 
true.  You  may  see  simple  laboring  men  as  thorough  gentle- 
men as  any  duke,  simply  because  they  have  learned  to  fear 
God;  and  fearing  Him,  to  restrain  themselves,  which  is  the 
root  and  essence  of  all  good-breeding.  Kingsley. 


SABBATH. 

Keep  sacred  the  Sabbath.  T.  Scott. 

The  Sabbath  is  God's  own  day.  J.  G.  Bevan. 

The  Sabbath  is  the  pearl  of  days.  W.  Hamilton. 

The  Sabbath  should  begin  the  evening  before.     J.  Cotton. 
It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  journey  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

JOSEPHUS. 

My  Sabbath  is  every  pathetic  and  blessed  moment. 

T.  Thorild. 
The  Sabbath  is  a  gift  from  Heaven  to  the  laboring  man. 

Rev.  D.  King. 
The  Sabbath  day  is  the  savings  bank  of  human  existence. 

F.  Saunders. 
The    doctrine    of  the    Sabbath  is  one   combined  with  the 
moral  history  of   the  world,  and  is  dovetailed  into  the  reli- 
gious, the  physical,   the  social,   and  the  prospective  life  of 
man.  G.  Steward. 

I  have  found,  by  strict  and  diligent  observation,  that  a  due 
observance  of  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  hath  ever  brought 
with  it  a  blessing  on  the  rest  of  my  time,  and  the  week  so 
begun  hath  been  prosperous  unto  me.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

If  there  be  any  person  in  a  country  enlightened  with  the 
Gospel  who  would  banish  the  blessing  of  the  Sabbath  from 
the  world,  he  must  be  a  stranger  to  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  to  all  the  principles  of  religion  and  piety. 

Sir  W.  Jones. 

Sabbath  is  the  green  oasis,  the  little  grassy  meadow-  in  the 
wilderness,  where,  after  the  week-day's  journey,  the  pilgrim 
halts  for  refreshment  and  repose.  Rev.  Dr.  Reade. 

The  happiness  of  heaven  is  the  constant  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath.  Heaven  is  called  a  Sabbath,  to  make  those  who 
love  Sabbaths  long  for  heaven,  and  those  who  long  for  heaven 
love  Sabbaths.  Philip  IIknuy. 
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Sabbaths  are  costly  things;  fling  them  not  away.  You  may 
judge  of  your  state  pretty  well  by  asking  yourself  this  ques- 
tion, How  do  I  value  the  Sabbath  day?  G.  Mogridge. 

He  that  remembers  not  to  keep  the  Christian  Sabbath  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  will  be  in  danger  to  forget  before 
the  end  of  the  week  that  he  is  a  Christian.       Sir  E.  Turner. 

The  best  way  to  keep  sacred  the  Sabbath  is  to  use  it  as  a 
day  of  rest,  recreation,  and  amusement. 

Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott. 

He  that  observes  His  Sabbaths  is  sure  he  is  in  the  right  way, 
and  that  he  loves  God,  because  he  uses  the  means. 

W.    WoGAN. 

The  Sabbath  is  the  link  between  the  Paradise  which  has 
passed  away  and  the  Paradise  which  is  yet  to  come. 

Dr.  Wylie. 

The  Sabbath  is  a  most  merciful  institution  for  the  laboring 
poor,  and  for  beasts  of  burden— however  it  may  be  regarded 
by  people  of  fashion.  H.  Walpole. 

A  seventh  part  of  our  time  is  all  spent  in  heaven,  when  we 
are  duly  zealous  for,  and  zealous  on,  the  Sabbath  of  God. 

J.  Eliot. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  without  the  Sabbath,  the 
Church  of  Christ  could  not,  as  a  visible  society,  exist  on  earth. 

Dr.  Macleod. 

Where  there  is  no  Christian  Sabbath  there  is  no  Christian 
morality,  and  without  this,  free  institutions  cannot  long  be 
sustained.  McLean. 

The  Sabbath  is  to  the  rest  of  the  week  in  spirituals,  what 
summer  is  to  the  rest  of  the  year  in  temporals ;  it  is  the  chief 
time  for  gathering  knowledge  to  last  you  through  the  follow- 
ing week,  just  as  summer  is  the  chief  season  for  gathering 
food  to  last  you  through  the  following  twelvemonth. 

A.  W.  Hare. 

The  Sabbath  dawns  not  on  ourselves  alone,  but  also  on  the 
millions  of  our  favored  land,  inviting  all  to  forget  the  six 
days  in  which  they  have  labored  and  done  their  work,  and  to 
remember  this  and  keep  it  holy.  Alas !  to  multitudes  how 
vain  the  summons !  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  thou- 
sands who  welcome  it  only  as  a  day  of  indulgence,  idleness 
or  amusement.  Jane  Taylor. 

Sabbath  is  not  a  day  to  feast  our  bodies,  but  to  feed  our 
souls.  Empress  Josephine. 
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The  Sabbath  day  is  holy;  the  people  mr.st  not  dance  on 
that  day.  K  ameiiameha  II. 

He  that  would  prepare  for  heaven  must  honor  the  Sabbath 
on  earth.  I).  "Wilson. 

The  Sabbath  is  the  golden  clasp  that  binds  together  the 
volume  of  the  week.  Longfellow. 

I  feel  as  if  God  had,  by  giving  the  Sabbath,  given  fifty-two 
springs  in  every  year.  S.  T.  Coleridge. 


SCRIPTURE. 

The  discoveries  made  to  us  in  Scripture  can  only  be 
cleared  to  us  by  reference  to  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

St.  Iren.eus. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  bright  sun  of  God,  which  bring 
light  into  our  ways,  comfort  to  all  our  life,  and  salvation  to 
our  souls.  J.  Jewell. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  intention  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  is  to  give  to  mankind  the  information  necessary  for 
their  salvation.  Galileo. 

We  account  the  Scriptures  of  God  to  be  the  most  sublime 
philosophy;  I 'find  more  sure  marks  of  authenticity  in  the 
Bible  than  in  any  profane  history  whatever.     Sir  I.  Newton. 

The  Scriptures  are  letters  from  God.  P.  Waldo. 

The  Scriptures  are  the  power  of  God.  Zeller. 

The  devil  can  cite    Scripture  for   his   purpose. 

Shakespeare. 

I  confess  the  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  astonishes  me. 

Rousseau. 

Study  well  the  Scriptures.  Musculus. 

The  Scriptures  abound  in  errors.  Arcadius. 

The  Scriptures  are  God's  messages.  Ulphilus. 

The  Scriptures  are  of  no  authority.  Hobbes. 

The  Scripture  is  the  sun,  the  church  is  the  clock,  whose 
hand  points  us  to,  and  whose  sound  tells  us  the  hours  of  the 
day;  the  sun  we  know  to  be  sure,  and  regularly  constant  in 
its  motion ;  the  clock,  as  it  may  fall  out,  may  go  too  fast  or 
too  slow;  we  are  wont  to  look  at  and  listen  to  the  clock,  to 
know  the  time  of  day;  but  where  we  find  the  variation  sensi- 
ble, we  believe  the  sun  against  the  clock,  not  the  clock  against 
the  sun.  J.  Hall. 
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The  Scriptures  are  a  constant  source  of  pure  delight. 

St.  Augustine. 

Preserve  the  authentic  Scriptures,  but  eschew  the  false. 

St.  Gelasius. 

The  Scriptures  are  full  of  incredibilities  and  absurdities. 

T.  Woolston. 

The  Scriptures  are  obscure,  and  only  fit  to  perplex  mankind. 

Dr.  Tindal. 

Let  the  Scriptures  be  read  standing  reverently  in  the 
churches.  St.  Anastatius. 

The  rhetorical  and  poetical  beauties  of  Scripture  are  not 
merely  incidental ;  its  authors  wrote  not  for  glory  or  display, 
not  to  astonish  nor  amaze  their  brethren,  but  to  instruct  them, 
and  make  them  better;  they  wrote  for  God's  glory,  not  their 
own;  they  wrote  for  the  world's  advantage,  not  to  aggrandize 
themselves.  J.  Hamilton. 

Let  others  dread  and  shun  the  Scriptures  in  their  darkness; 
I  shall  wish  I  may  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  those  who 
admire  and  dwell  upon  them  for  their  clearness ;  there  are  no 
songs  comparable  to  the  songs  of  Zion,  no  orations  equal  to 
those  of  the  prophets,  and  no  politics  like  those  which  the 
Scriptures  teach.  Milton. 

If  any  part  .of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  Christ  can  be  shown  to  be  really  contrary  to  it, 
let  the  Scriptures,  in  the  name  of  God,  be  given  up. 

J.  Butler. 

The  Scriptures  carry  in  themselves  independent  and  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  truth,  validity,  and  sufficiency  of  all 
the  narratives,  doctrines,  promises,  and  threatenings  they 
contain.  Bengal. 

The  Scriptures  may  have  more  senses  besides  the  literal ; 
because  God  understands  all  things  at  once;  but  a  man's 
writing  has  but  one  true  sense,  which  is  that  which  the  author 
meant  when  he  wrote  it.  Selden. 

All  find  in  Scripture  a  helper  toward  the  discovery  of  truth 
and  the  attainment  of  happiness;  a  guide  to  the  understand- 
ing, a  corrector  and  supporter  of  the  imagination,  a  comforter 
of  the  heart,  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  a  rule  of  faith,  a  source  of 
joy.  H.  Hunter. 

When  it  is  said  that  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired,  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  God  suggested  every  word,  or  dictated 
every  expression.  Bishop  Tomline. 
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How  marvelous  is  the  adaptation  of  Scripture  for  the  race 
for  whom  it  was  revealed!  In  its  pages  every  conceivable 
condition  of  human  experience  is  reflected  as  in  a  mirror;  in 
its  words,  every  struggle  of  the  heart  can  find  appropriate 
and  forceful  expression.       ■  W.  M.  Pukshon. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  many  things  that  are  contra- 
dictory to  each  other.  Hikrocleb. 

The  tyrant  who  burneth  the  Scriptures  in  this  world,  him 
will  God  burn  in  the  next.  Marcellincs. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  all  errors  that  have  crept  into 
the  Holy  Scriptures  be  corrected.  L.  Capellus. 

A  woman  ought  to  read  and  meditate  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
regulate  her  conduct  by  them.  Mme.  Dacier. 

The  Scripture  is  suited  to  every  capacity;  it  is  a  ford 
wherein  a  lamb  may  wade  and  an  elephant  swim. 

E.  Hopkins. 

The  Scriptures  are  the  swaddling  bands  of  the  Holy 
Child,  Jesus;  unroll  them  and  you  find  your  Saviour. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

As  the  waters  of  the  Granges  purify  the  body,  so  does  a 
Brahmin  purify  his  mind  by  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
Veda.  Menu". 

There  is  no  pleasure  comparable  to  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Valens. 

Reading  the  Scriptures  is  study,  labor,  and  recreation  com- 
bined. Lady  Olympia  F.  Morata. 

Do  not  misquote  the  Scriptures,  nor  refer  to  them  irrever- 
ently. A.  Bedford. 

The  Scriptures  have  a  figurative  as  well  as  a  literal  signifi- 
cation. J.  Cocceius. 

The  Scriptures  are  a  declaration  of  the  fountain,  and  not 
the  fountain  itself.  Robert  Barclay. 

The  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God.  A.  Keith. 


TEARS. 

Of  all  the  portions  of  life,  it  is  the  two  twilights,  childhood 
and  age,  that  tears  fall  from  with  the  most  frequency — like 
the  dew  at  dawn  and  eve.  Alger. 

Tears  are  the  safety-valves  of  the  heart,  when  too  much 
pressure  is  laid  on.  Albert  Smith. 
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Tears,  except  as  a  private  demonstration,  are  an  ill-disguised 
expression  of  self-consciousness  and  vanity,  which  is  inad- 
missible in  good  society.  O.  W.  Holmes. 

God  made  both  tears  and  laughter,  and  both  for  kind  pur- 
poses; for  as  laughter  enables  mirth  and  surprise  to  breathe 
freely,  so  tears  enable  sorrow  to  vent  itself  patiently.  Tears 
hinder  sorrow  from  becoming  despair  and  madness;  and 
laughter  is  one  of  the  very  privileges  of  reason,  being  confined 
to  the  human  species.  Leigh  Hunt. 

Sooner  mayst  thou  trust  thy  pocket  to  a  pickpocket  than 
give  loyal  friendship  to  the  man  who  boasts  of  eyes  to  which 
the  heart  never  mounts  in  dew!  Only  Avhen  man  weeps  he 
should  be  alone,  not  because  tears  are  weak,  but  they  should 
be  secret.  Tears  are  akin  to  prayer ;  Pharisees  parade  prayers, 
imposters  parade  tears.  Bulwer. 

When  heaven  has  taken  from  us  some  object  of  our  love, 
how  sweet  it  is  to  have  a  bosom  whereon  to  recline  our  heads, 
and  into  which  we  may  pour  the  torrent  of  our  tears ! 

T.  Jefferson. 

A  smile  is  ever  the  most  bright  and  beautiful  with  a  tear 
upon  it.  What  is  the  dawn  without  its  dew?  The  tear  is 
rendered  by  the  smile  precious  above  the  smile  itself. 

W.  S.  Landor. 

As  dews  of  the  night  are  diamonds  of  the  morn,  so  the 
tears  we  weep  here  may  be  pearls  in  heaven. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  De  Kroyft. 

Nature  proclaims  that  she  has  given  mankind  feeling  hearts 
by  giving  us  tears ;  this  is  the  greatest  boon  that  she  has  be- 
stowed upon  us.  Juvenal. 

Hide  not  thy  tears;  weep  boldly,  and  be  proud  to  give  the 
flowing  virtue  manly  way;  it  is  nature's  mark  to  know  an 
honest  heart  by.  A.  Hill. 

All  the  rarest  hues  of  human  life  take  radiance  and  are 
rainbowed  out  in  tears.  G.  Massey. 

Tears  are  the  softening  showers  which  cause  the  seed  of 
heaven  to  spring  up  in  the  human  heart.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tears  are  the  natural  penalties  of  pleasure ;  it  is  a  law  that 
we  should  pay  for  all  that  we  enjoy.  W.  G-.  Simms. 

There  never  was  a  mask  so  gay,  but  some  tears  were  shed 
behind  it.  Miss  L.  E.  Landon. 

I  shed  tears  not  for  myself  but  for  the  misfortunes  of  my 
country.  Charlotte  Corday. 
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After  his  blood,  that  which  a  man  can  next  give  out  of  him- 
self is  a  tear.  Lamartine. 

When  the  mind  of  man  is  enfeebled  by  misfortune,  he 
bursts  into  tears.  Tacitus. 

We  often  shed  tears  which  deceive  ourselves  after  having 
deceived  others.  Rochefoucauld. 

O,  banish  the  tears  of  children !  Continual  rains  upon  the 
blossoms  are  hurtful.  Richter. 

Tears  may  soothe  the  wounds  they  cannot  heal.     T.  Paine. 

If  you  would  draw  tears  from  others,  show  your  own. 

Horace. 

Age-dimmed  eyes  are  made  dimmer  by  the  gathering  of 
tears.  Emily  C.  Judson. 

A  light  heart  in  the  morning  may  yet  bring  tears  before 
evening.  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray. 

Tears  crave  compassion,  and  submission  deserveth  forgive- 
ness. O.  Gregory. 

Every  tear  of  sorrow  sown  by  the  righteous  springs  up  a 
pearl.  M.  Henry. 

Pride  dries  the  tears  of  anger  and  vexation;  humility,  those 
of  grief;  the  one  is  indignant  that  we  should  suffer;  the  other 
calms  us  by  the  reminder  that  we  deserve  nothing  else. 

Mme.  Swetchine. 

The  tears  of  woman  seem  the  pure  dew  of  heaven,  which 
glitters  on  the  flowers ;  but  the  tears  of  man  resemble  the  pre- 
cious gum  of  Araby,  concealed  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  seldom 
flowing  freely.  A.  Grun. 

Heaven  and  God  are  best  "discerned  through  tears;  scarcely 
perhaps  are  discerned  at  all  without  them.  The  constant 
association  of  prayer  with  the  hour  of  bereavement  and  the 
scenes  of  death  suffice  to  show  this.  James  Martineau. 

Hide  thy  tears — I  do  not  bid  thee  not  to  shed  them — it 
were  easier  to  stop  the  Euphrates  at  its  source  than  one  tear 
of  a  true  and  tender  heart.  Byron. 

The  tear  of  sensibility  on  a  cheek  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
like  the  dewdrop  of  heaven  on  its  favorite  rose,  sheds  new 
sweetness  where  all  was  sweet  before.  E.  Morris. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

Temperance  is  reason's  girdle  and  passion's  bridle,  the 
strength  of  the  soul  and  the  foundation  of  virtue. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Temperance  and  exercise,  how  little  soever  they  may  be 
regarded,  are  the  best  means  of  preserving  health. 

L.  Murray. 

Temperance  is  so  called,  because  it  keepeth  a  man  in  all 
those  things  which  belong  to  the  delighting  of  the  body. 

Aristotle. 

Temperance,  when  effectually  realized,  is  full  of  loveliness 
and  joy,  and  virtue  and  purity  are  the  elements  in  which  it 
lives.    *  Acton. 

Temperance  is  health;  intemperance  is  rather  a  disease  than 
a  crime ;  but  the  world  excuseth  it  not,  and  only  dogs  and 
angels  pity.  S.  P.  Chase. 

Temperance  has  been  called  the  best  physic ;  it  is  certainly 
conducive  to  health,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  cheerfulness 
likewise ;  as  intemperance  clogs  the  body,  wastes  the  prop- 
erty, and  stupifies  the  mind,  so  temperance  is  fruitful  of  a 
variety  of  blessings  unknown  to  the  voluptuous.         C.  Buck. 

If  temperance  is  good  for  the  white  man,  it  is  good  for  the 
red  man ;  when  I  visited  the  white  man's  country,  I  saw  where 
fire-water  was  made ;  it  passed  through  a  coiling  pipe  they 
called  a  worm ;  it  then  gets  a  habit  of  turning  so  much,  that 
it  turns  the  head  of  those  who  drink  it.  Prairie  Wolf. 

O,  temperance,  thou  fortune  without  enwy;  thou  universal 
medicine  of  life,  that  clears  the  head  and  cleanses  the  blood, 
eases  the  stomach,  strengthens  the  nerves,  and  perfects 
digestion !  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Temperance  in  eating,  as  weJLl  as  in  drinking,  is  a  cardinal 
virtue;  the  great  majority  of  mankind  saturate  their  own 
death-warrants  with  their  cups,  and  dig  their  graves  with  their 
teeth.  Magoon. 

Our  physical  well-being,  our  moral  worth,  our  social  hap- 
piness, our  political  tranquility,  all  depend  on  that  control  of 
all  our  appetites  and  passions,  which  the  ancients  designed 
by  the  cardinal  virtue  of  temperance.  Burke. 

Temperance  chiefly  consists  in  restraining  that  concupis- 
cence which  the  external  senses,  when  any  object  grateful  to 
them  is  offered,  are  apt  to  excite  in  us.  Limborch. 
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Temperance  in  pleasure  is  essentially  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served, particularly  by  youth,  that  they  may  beware  of  that 
rock  on  which  thousands  continually  split.  H.  Blair. 

Trim  not  the  house  with  tables  and  pictures,  but  paint  and 
gild  it  with  temperance;  the  one  vainly  feedeth  the  eyes,  the 
other  is  an  eternal  ornament  which  cannot  be  defaced. 

Efictetus. 

Temperance  is  the  preservation  of  the  dominion  of  soul 
over  sense,  of  reason  over  passion;  the  want  of  it  destroys 
health,  fortune,  and  conscience.  W.  Dodd. 

Temperance  and  labor  are  the  two  best  physicians  of  man; 
labor  sharpens  the  appetite,  and  temperance  prevents  him 
from  indulging  to  excess.  Rousseau. 

Temperance  is  love  taking  exercise,  love  enduring  hard- 
ness, love  seeking  to  become  healthful  and  athletic,  love 
striving  for  the  mastery  in  all  things,  and  bringing  the  body 
under;  it  is  superiority  to  sensual  delights,  and  it  is  the 
power  of  applying  resolutely  to  irksome  duties  for  the  master's 
sake ;  it  is  self-denial  and  self-control.  J.  Hamilton. 

Temperance  is  a  virtue  which  casts  the  truest  lustre  upon  the 
person  it  is  lodged  in,  and  has  the  most  general  influence 
upon  all  other  particular  virtues  of  any  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  capable  of;  indeed  so  general  that  there  is  hardly  any  noble 
quality  or  endowment  of  the  mind  but  must  own  temperance 
either  for  its  parent  or  its  nurse ;  it  is  the  greatest  strength- 
ener  and  clearer  of  reason,  and  the  best  preparer  of  it  for  re- 
ligion, the  sister  of  prudence,  and  the  handmaid  to  devotion. 

South. 

There  is  no  difference  between  knowledge  and  temperance; 
for  he  who  knows  what  is  good  and  embraces  it,  who  knows 
what  is  bad  and  avoids  it,  is  learned  a?:.d  temperate ;  but  they 
who  know  very  well  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  do  quite 
otherwise,  are  ignorant  and  stupid.  Socrates. 

Temperance  keeps  the  senses  clear  and  unembarrassed,  and 
makes  them  seize  the  object  with  more  keenness  and  satisfac- 
tion ;  it  appears  with  life  in  the  face,  and  decorum  in  the  per- 
son; it  gives  you  the  command  of  your  head,  secures  your 
health,  and  preserves  you  in  a  condition  for  business. 

J.  Collier. 

THOUGHT. 

A  wise  chief  may  give  words,  but  he  keeps  his  thoughts  to 
himself.  Te  Rauparaha. 
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Beware  of  producing  crude  thoughts-,  study  till  thy  words 
are  matured.  Ptah  Hotep. 

My  thoughts  are  my  own  possession ;  my  acts  may  be  lim- 
ited by  my  country's  laws.  G.  Forster. 

Thought  weaves,  from  unnoticed  moments,  a  new  link  to 
the  chain  that  unites  the  ages.  Bulwer. 

Be  not  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  facts  alone,  but  care- 
fully study  the  relation  of  thoughts.  LeRoy  C.  Cooley. 

Orthodoxy  is  the  Bourbon  of  the  world  of  thought;  it 
learns  not,  neither  can  it  forget.  Prof.  Huxley. 

In  matters  of  conscience  first  thoughts  are  best ;  in  matters 
of  prudence  last  thoughts  are  best.  R.  Hall. 

We  ought  to  slip  over  many  thoughts  that  pass  through  our 
minds,  and  pretend  not  to  see  them.  Mme.  de  Sevigne. 

In  the  union  of  noble  thoughts  and  fair  phrases  the  sons  of 
God  still  marry  the  daughters  of  men.  Chatpield. 

The  greatest  events  of  an  age  are  its  best  thoughts ;  it  is 
the  nature  of  thought  to  find  its  way  into  action.  Bovee. 

Thought  should  be  free,  and  not  bought  or  sold ;  a  new 
thought  belongs  to  the  world,  and  is  no  man's  patent. 

H.  Tuttle. 

All  that  we  are  is  the  result  of  thought ;  it  is  founded  on 
our  thoughts,  it  is  made  up  of  our  thoughts.  Buddha. 

Only  those  thoughts  which  the  most  profound  earnestness 
has  produced  and  perfected  take  a  cheerful  form.         Jacobi. 

A  thought  embodied  and  embraced  in  fit  words  walks  the 
earth  a  living  being.  E.  P.  Whipple. 

There  is  more  strength  in  true  thought  than  in  the  whirl- 
wind or  the  lightning.  C.  B.  Smith. 

The  effect  or  the  influence  of  thoughts  may  be  imagined, 
but  never  calculated.  J.  G.  Hewlett. 

Nurture  your  mmd  with  great  thoughts ;  to  believe  in  the 
heroic  makes  heroes.  I.  Disraeli. 

Thought  is  twin-sister  of  existence ,  they  were  born  togeth- 
er, and  will  die  together.  Parmenides. 

Learning  without  thought  is  labor  lost ;  and  thought  with- 
out learning  is  perilous.  Confucius. 

Receive  your  thoughts  like  guests,  to  be  entertained  accord- 
ing to  their  importance.  ,         Al-Malpan?. 
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Second  thoughts  are  the  adopted  children  of  experience. 

Annie  E.  Lancaster. 

Every   point    of  thought   is  the  centre   of  an  intellectual 
world.  Sachs  Hans. 

Thought  is  the  wind,  knowledge  the  sail,  and  mankind  the 
vessel.  J.  C.  Hare. 

To  have  thought  far  too  little,  we  shall  find  iu  the  review 
of  life,  among  our  capital  faults.  J.  Foster. 

Man  has  thoughts   that  last  merely  for  a  day,  and  are  no 
more  real  than  the  shadow  of  smoke.  ^Eschylus. 

Thought,  in  its  true  sense,  is  an  energy  of  intellect. 

W.  E.  Channing. 

It  is  good  to  respect  old  thoughts  in  the  newest  books. 

RlCHTER. 

The  discovery  of  thought  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  life. 

J.  G.  Holland. 
The  man  of  thought  strikes  deepest,  and  strikes  safely. 

Savage. 
Speech  is  external  thought,  and  thought  internal  speech. 

RlVAROL. 

A  great  thought  is  best  dressed  in  the  simplest  language. 

C.   NoRDHOFF. 

Good  thoughts  spring  up  like  grass,  but  are  soon  cut  down. 

Wakatauki. 


TIME. 

Time !  Time  past  is  a  bitter  memory ;  time  present  a  con- 
stant struggle ;  time  to  come  a  fearful  blank.        R.  E.  Raspe. 

Who  shall  contend  with  time — unvanquished  time,  the  con- 
queror of  conquerors,  and  lord  of  desolation?     H.  K.  White. 

We  ought  to  reckon  time  by  our  good  actions,  and  place 
the  rest  to  the  account  of  our  not  having  lived. 

Stanislaus. 

Time  is  like  a  ship  which  never  anchors;  while  I  am  on 
board,  I  had  better  do  those  things  that  may  profit  me  at  my 
landing,  than  practice  such  as  shall  cause  my  commitment 
when  I  come  ashore.  Feltham. 

There  are  no  fragments  so  precious  as  those  of  time,  and 
none  are  so  heedlessly  lost  by  people  who  cannot  make  a 
moment,  and  yet  can  waste  years.  Montgomery. 
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Be  avaricious  of  time ;  do  not  give  any  moment  without 
receiving  it  in  value;  the  use  of  time  is  a  debt  we  contract 
from  birth,  and  it  should  only  be  paid  with  the  interest  that 
our  life  has  accumulated.  Letourneur. 

God,  who  is  liberal  in  all  His  other  gifts,  shows  us  by  the 
wise  economy  of  His  providence,  how  circumspect  we  ought 
to  be  in  the  management  of  our  time,  for  He  never  gives  us 
two  moments  together.  Fenelon. 

Time  is  to  us  the  impression  left  on  the  memory  by  a  series 
of  events,  the  existence  of  which  we  are  sure  was  successive. 

Laplace. 

Those  who  understand  the  value  of  time  treat  it  as  prudent 
people  do  their  money ;  they  make  a  little  go  a  great  way. 

D.  Hanway. 

Time  will  bring  to  light  whatever  is  hidden ;  it  will  conceal 
and  cover  up  what  is  now  shining  with  the  greatest  splendor. 

Horace. 

Time  is  the  greatest  of  all  tyrants ;  as  we  go  on  toward  age, 
he  taxes  our  health,  limbs,  faculties,  strength,   and  features. 

J.  Foster. 

I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a  better  claim  to 
be  accounted  simple  and  original  than  those  of  space  and 
time.  T.  Reid. 

How  truly  call  they  time  and  fortune  twins,  since  both,  on 
one  wheel  and  two  wings  for  good  or  evil,  ever  move  and 
never  stop !  Calderon. 

Be  not  prodigal  of  your  time  on  earth,  which  is  so  little  in 
your  power;  because  you  are  not  to  expect  much;  make  the 
best  use  you  can  of  your  little.  Sir  W.  Howe. 

Those  who  employ  their  time  ill  are  the  first  to  complain  of 
its  shortness ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  Avho  make  the  best  use 
of  it  have  plenty  and  to  spare.  Brtjyere. 

Time  is  like  a  river,  made  up  of  the  things  which  happen, 
and  a  torrent ;  for  as  soon  as  a  thing  has  been  seen,  then  it  is 
carried  off  and  another  comes  in  its  place,  and  this  will  be 
carried  away  also.  Atjrelitts. 

Make  use  of  time  while  it  is  present  with  you;  it  depends 
upon  your  will,  and  not  upon  the  number  of  days,  to  have  a 
sufficient  length  of  life.  Montaigne. 

As  nothing  truly  valuable  can  be  attained  without  industry, 
so  there  can  be  no  persevering  industry  without  a  deep  sense 
of  the  value  of  time.  Mrs.  Sigotjrney, 
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No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  time;  which  gives  us  the 
same  train  and  turn  of  thought  that  elder  people  have  tried 
in  vain  to  put  into  our  heads.  Swift. 

Time  itself,  under  the  dreadful  shade  of  whose  wing  all 
things  wither,  hath  wasted  that  lively  virtue  of  nature  in  man, 
and  beasts,  and  plants.  Sin  W.  Raleigh. 

In  time  the  ignorant  may  become  learned,  the  foolish  may 
be  made  wise,  and  the  wildest  wanton  may  be  brought  to  a 
modest  matron.  Bias. 

A  year!  A  life!  What  are  they?  The  telling  of  a  tale,  the 
passing  of  a  meteor,  a  dim  speck  seen  for  a  moment  on  time's 
horizon  dropping  into  eternity.  Thomason. 

Opinions,  theories,  and  systems  pass  by  turns  over  the 
grindstone  of  time,  which  at  first  gives  them  brilliancy  and 
sharpness,  but  finally  wears  them  out.  Rivarol. 

Time  sheds  a  softness  on  remote  objects  or  events,  as  local 
distance  imparts  to  the  landscape  a  smoothness  and  mellow- 
ness which  disappear  on  a  nearer  approach.     W.  B.  Clilow. 

A  man's  time,  when  well  husbanded,  is  like  a  cultivated 
field,  of  which  a  few  acres  produces  more  of  what  is  useful  to 
life,  than  extensive  provinces,  even  of  the  richest  soil,  when 
overrun  with  weeds  and  brambles.  Hume. 

There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  time — it  is  but  space  occupied 
by  incident;  it  is  the  same  to  eternity  as  matter  is  to  infinite 
space — a  portion  out  of  the  immense  occupied  by  something 
within  the  sphere  of  mortal  sense.  Leigh  Richmond. 

Time,  the  patient  destroyer  of  all  things,  unbuilds  empires, 
rots  the  institutions,  disintegrates  the  nation  itself — recom- 
posingits  elements  until  its  former  identity  is  lost,  and  a  new 
stock  takes  the  place  of  the  old.  T.  Tilton. 


UNDERSTANDING. 

Before  you  decide,  understand.  J.  Maine. 

What  we  do  not  understand,  we  do  not  possess.       Goethe. 
Understanding  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute  creation. 

Diontsiu8. 

He   is  the  best  diviner  of  dreams  who  is  taught  by  his 

understanding.  Cicero. 

I  know  no  evil  under  the  sun  so  great  as  the  abuse  of  the 

understanding,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  vice  more  common. 

Steele. 
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By  understanding  I  mean  that  faculty  whereby  we  are  en- 
abled to  apprehend  the  objects  of  knowledge,  generals  as 
well  as  particulars,  absent  things  as  well  as  present,  and  to 
judge  of  their  truth  or  falsehood,  good  or  evil.      J.  Wilkins. 

As  in  geometry  the  oblique  must  be  known  as  well  as  the 
right,  and  in  arithmetic  the  odd  as  well  as  the  even,  so  in 
actions  of  life  whoever  seeth  not  the  filthiness  of  evil,wanteth 
a  great  understanding  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  virtue. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  eye  of  the  understanding  is  like  the  eye  of  the  sense ; 
for  as  you  may  see  great  objections  through  small  cranies  or 
holes,  so  you  may  see  great  axioms  of  nature  through  small 
and  contemptible  instances.  Lord  Bacon. 

He  who  calls  in  the  aid  of  an  equal  understanding  doubles 
his  own;  and  he  who  profits  of  a  superior  understanding, 
raises  his  powers  to  a  level  with  the  height  of  the  superior 
understanding  he  unites  with.  Burke. 

Cease  to  lean  on  your  own  understanding,  for  the  wisdom 
of  man  is  nothing  else  but  the  dictates  of  chance,  whether 
that  be  considered  Divine  inspiration  or  pure  intellect. 

Menander. 

It  is  the  same  with  understanding  as  with  eyes;  to  a  cer- 
tain size  and  make,  just  so  much  light  is  necessary,  and  no 
more;  whatever  is  beyond  brings  darkness  and  confusion. 

Shaftesbury. 

The  understanding,  that  should  be  eyes  to  the  blind  faculty 
of  the  will,  is  blind  itself;  and  so  brings  all  the  inconve- 
niences that  attend  a  blind  follower  under  the  conduct  of  a 
blind  guide.  South. 

The  man  of  understanding  reasons  only  according  to  what 
he  has  learned;   but  the  man  of  genius  according  to  himself. 

Lorraine. 

That  understanding  which  we  have  of  our  Creator,  and  of 
His  works,  and  of  our  own  selves,  is  the  storehouse  of  all 
wisdom.  A.  Bzowski. 

The  light  which  shows  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  right, 
comes  from  the  understanding;  this,  in  many  cases,  works  as 
rapidly  as  an  instinctive  sense.  Mrs.  Willard. 

The  light  of  the  understanding  humility  kindleth  and  pride 
covereth.  F.   Quarles. 

The  understanding  also  hath  its  idiosyncrasies  as  well  as 
other  faculties.  Glanvill. 
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The  will  and  understanding  are  the  two  ennobling  faculties 
of  the  soul.  Seed. 

Understanding  is  seeing  with  eyes,  and  hearing  with  the 
ears  of  the  mind.  M.  Ficinus. 

Common  understandings,  like  cits  in  gardening,  allow  no 
shades  to  their  picture.  Shexstone. 

Commonplace  minds  usually  condemn  what  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  understanding.  Rochefoucauld. 

The  pleasures  of  the  understanding  are  preferable  to  those 
of  the  imagination,  or  of  sense.  L.  Murray. 

Recollect  every  day  the  things  seen,  heard,  or  read,  which 
make  any  addition  to  your  understanding.  I.  Watts. 

We  often  understand  ill  what  we  think  that  we  understand, 
and  find  ourselves  led  astray  by  excessive  ardor.        Moliere. 

The  improvement  of  the  understanding  is  for  two  ends; 
first,  our  own  increase  of  knowledge ;  secondly,  to  enable  us 
to  deliver  and  make  out  that  knowledge  to  others. 

J.  Locke. 

Men  stand  very  much  upon  the  reputation  of  their  under- 
standings, and  of  all  things  hate  to  be  accounted  fools ;  the 
best  way  to  avoid  this  imputation  is  to  be  religious. 

Tillotson. 

When  we  find  that  we  are  not  liked,  we  assert  that  we  are 
not  understood ;  when  probably  the  dislike  we  have  excited 
proceeds  from  our  being  too  fully  comprehended. 

Lady  Blessington. 


VIRTUE. 

Some,  by  admiring  other  men's  virtues,  become  enemies  to 
their  own  vices.  Bias. 

Virtue  alone  is  true  nobility;  therefore  the  most  virtuous 
are  the  most  noble.  Antisthens. 

Virtus  wraps  a  nation  in  moral  grandeur,  which  no  despot- 
ism can  overthrow.  J.  Linen. 

There  are  some  persons  on  whom  virtue  sits  almost  as  un- 
graciously as  vice.  D.  Bouhours. 

The  virtuous  man  is  happy  in  this  world,  and  he  will  be 
happy  in  the  next.  Buddha. 

True  virtue  is  derived  from  deeds  and  qualities,  not  from 
power  or  titles.  Colonna. 
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If  human  virtues  are  put  up  at  too  high  a  price,  no  one  will 
bid  for  them.  J.  Sanderson. 

Parley  and  surrender  signify  the  same  thing  where  virtue 
is  concerned.  Mme.  de  Maintenon. 

The  whole  of  human  virtue  may  be  reduced  to  speaking 
the  truth  always,  and  doing  good  to  others.  ^Elian. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  virtue  is  so  evident,  that 
the  wicked  practice  it  from  interested  motives. 

VaUVEN  ARGUES. 

When  men  grow  virtuous  in  their  old  age,  they  are  merely 
making  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  the  devil's  leavings.  Swift. 

Virtue,  the  more  it  is  exposed,  like  purest  linen,  laid  in 
open  air,  will  bleach  the  more  and  whiten  to  the  view. 

Dryden. 

There  are  odious  virtues ;  such  as  inflexible  severity,  and  an 
integrity  that  accepts  of  no  favor.  Tacitus. 

The  most  virtuous  of  all  men  is  he  that  contents  himself 
being  virtuous  without  seeking  to  appear  so.  Plato. 

It  is  only  virtue  which  no  one  can  misuse ;  because  it  would 
not  be  virtue  if  a  bad  use  were  made  of  it.  Bossuet. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  both  prophets ;  the  first,  of  certain  good ; 
the  second,  of  pain  or  else  of  penitence.  R.  Venning. 

Virtue  is  an  effort  made  with  ourselves  for  the  good  of 
others,  with  the  intention  of  pleasing  God  alone. 

St.  Pierre. 

The  hypocrite  who  would  fain  imitate  virtue,  can  only  copy 
it  in  water  colors.  Stanislaus". 

True  greatness  is  sovereign  wisdom;  we  are  never  deceived 
by  our  virtues.  Lamartine. 

The.  virtuous  man  meets  with  more  opposites  and  opponents 
than  any  other.  W.  S.  Landor. 

Recommend  to  your  children  virtue ;  that  alone  can  make 
them  happy — not  gold.  Beethoven. 

Virtue  is  a  state  of  war,  and  to  live  in  it  we  have  always 
to  combat  with  ourselves.  Rousseau. 

The  virtue  of  a  man  ought  to  be  measured  not  by  his  extra- 
ordinary exertions,  but  by  his  everyday  conduct.  Pascal. 

All  virtue  lies  in  individual  action,  in  inward  energy,  in 
self-determination ;  the  best  books  have  most  beauty. 

W.  E.  Channing. 
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The  more  tickets  you  have  in  a  lottery,  the   worse   your 
chance ;  and  it  is  the  same  of  virtues  in  the  lottery  of  life. 

Sterne. 

To  lead  a  virtuous  life  is  pleasant,  and  to  die  is  by  no  means 
bitter  to  those  who  look  forward  to  immortal  fame. 

Arriant-p. 

It  is  along  the  paths  of  virtue  that  we  soar  upwards  to  the 
blessed  state  of  those  pure  spirits  who  dwell  in  paradise. 

Gessner. 

The  virtuous  soul  is   pure    and    unmixed  light,   springing 
from  the  body  as  a  flash  of  lightning  darts  from  the  cloud. 

Plutarch. 

The  beginning  of  all  virtue  is  consultation  and  deliberation, 
and  the  end  and  perfection  of  it,  fidelity  and  constancy. 

Demosthenes. 

Virtue,  accompanied  with  a  clear  conscience,    will    follow 
whither  the  fates  lead.  Lucanus. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  mankind  that  the  love   of   virtue 
is  the  love  of  themselves.  Cicero. 

There  is  no  man,  however  wicked,  or  however  vulgar,  but 
naturally  loves  virtue.  Mme.  de  Genlis. 

Virtue  alone  outbids  the  pyramids;  her   monuments   shall 
last  when  Egypt's  fall.  E.  Young. 

Virtue  is  everywhere  the  same,  because  it  comes  from  God, 
while  everything  else  is  of  men.  Voltaire. 

All  virtue   lies   in  a   power  of   denying  our   own    desires 
where  reason  does  not  authorize  them.  J.  Locke. 

Virtue  is  that  which  must  tip  the  preacher's  tongue  and 
the  ruler's  sceptre  with  authority.  R.  South. 

Virtue  is  doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and    endeavoring  to 
make  our  fellow-creatures  happy.  T.  Paine. 

All  systems  of  virtue  are  reducible  or  comprised  in  propri- 
ety, prudence,  or  benevolence.  A.  Smith. 

Virtue  maketh  men  on  the  earth   famous,  in    their   graves 
illustrious,  in  the  heavens  immortal.  Chilo. 

Virtue,  though  in  rags,  may  challenge  more  than  vice,   set 
off  with  all  the  trim  of  greatness.  Massinger. 

Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  virtues'  honor  is  t*  good  brooch   to 
wear  in  a  man's  hat  at  all  times.  Ben  Johnson. 

As  a  good  tree  produces  good  f'  uU,  ever  -so  does  *.  virtuous 
soul  produce  pure  thoughts.  Apkra  Behn. 
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The  degree  of  striving  after  perfection  and  virtue  deter- 
mines the  value  of  the  man.  G.  Foster. 

Happy  are  they  who  lay  up  in  store  for  the  rest  of  their 
life,  virtue,  health,  and  peace.  J.  Tottie. 

One  seldom  speaks  of  the  virtues  which  one  has ;  but  much 
oftener  of  that  which  fails  us.  J.  Lessing. 


VICE. 

The  martyrs  to  vice  far  exceed  the  martyrs  to  virtue,  both 
in  endurance  and  in  number;  so  blinded  are  we  by  our  pas- 
sions, that  we  suffer  more  to  be  damned  than  to  be  saved. 

Colton. 

Vice  or  virtue  chiefly  imply  the  relation  of  our  actions  to 
men  in  this  world;  sin  and  holiness  rather  imply  their  rela- 
tion to  God  and  the  other  world.  I.  Watts. 

He  who  spares  vice  or  apologizes  for  it  in  the  places  of  the 
world,  wrongs  virtue  in  every  place ;  he  helps  the  good  to 
look  upon  it  leniently,  and  thus  to  lower  the  tone  of  morality 
within  themselves ;  he  assists  the  bad  to  make  it  respectable, 
and  thus  to  give  them  warrant  and  license  in  its  imitation, 
and  even  in  its  emulation.  J.  G.  Holland. 

If  people  had  no  vices  but  their  own,  few  would  have  so 
many  as  they  have.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  sooner  wear 
other  people's  clothes  than  their  vice ;  and  they  would  sit 
upon  me  just  as  well.  I  hope  you  will  have  none ;  but  if  ever 
you  have,  I  beg  at  least,  they  may  be  all  your  own ;  vices  of 
adoption  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  disgraceful  and  unpar- 
donable. Chesterfield. 

Vices  have  their  place  in  nature,  and  are  employed  to  make 
up  the  warp  in  our  piercing,  as  poisons  are  useful  for  the 
preservation  of  our  health.  Montaigne. 

People  do  not  persist  in  their  vices  because  they  are  not 
weary  of  them,  but  because  they  cannot  leave  them  off;  it  is 
the  nature  of  vice  to  leave  us  no  resource  but  in  itself. 

Hazlitt. 

What  we  call  vice  in  our  neighbor  may  be  nothing  less  than 
a  crude  virtue ;  to  him  who  knows  nothing  more  of  precious 
stones  than  he  can  learn  from  a  daily  contemplation  of  his 
breastpin,  a  diamond  in  the  mine  must  be  a  very  uncomprom- 
ising: sort  of  stone.  W.  G.  Simms. 
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The  vices  are  never  so  well  employed  as  in  combating  one 
another  ;  tyranny  and  servility  are  to  be  dealt  with  after  their 
own  fashion,  or  they  will  triumph  over  those  who  spare  them. 

Anne  C.  Lynch. 

There  will  be  nothing  more  that  posterity  can  add  to  our 
immoral  habits  ;  our  descendants  must  have  the  same  desires 
and  act  the  same  follies  as  their  sires  ;  every  vice  has  reached 
its  zenith.  Juvenal, 

When  I  see  children  growing  up  in  vice,  drinking  in  cor- 
ruption like  water,  I  conclude  they  are  under  the  direction  of 
a  bad  engineer;  the  wrong  valve  is  opened;  they  are  in  dang- 
er of  ultimate  ruin.  Wolfgang  Kemfelen. 

Say  everything  for  vice  which  you  can  say,  magnify  any 
pleasure  as  much  as  you  j)lease,  but  do  not  believe  you  have 
any  secret  for  sending  on  quicker  the  sluggish  blood,  and  for 
refreshing  the  faded  nerve.  Sidney  Smith. 

A  full  man  is  the  true  pantheism,  p7cna  jovts.  It  is  only  in 
some  corner  of  the  brain  which  we  leave  empty  that  vice  can 
obtain  a  lodging.  AVhen  she  knocks  at  your  door,  be  able  to 
say,  "  No  room  for  your  ladyship,  pass  on."  Bulwer. 

WIFE. 

The  best  time  to  choose  a  wife  is  early  in  the  morning ;  if 
a  young  lady  is  at  all  inclined  to  sulks  and  slatterness,  it  is 
just  before  breakfast.  As  a  general  thing,  a  woman  does  not 
get  on  her  temper   till  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Chisholm. 
Painting  is  my  wife;  my  works  are  my  children. 

Michael  Angelo. 
To  marry  a  wife  is  an  evil,  but  it  is  a  necessary  evil. 

Menander. 
Love  thy  wife  as  thyself;  honor  her  more  than  thyself. 

Rabbi  Simmon. 
Take  not  a  second  wife;  even  though  the  first  be  dead. 

Montanus. 
I  have  but  one  wife,  and  she  is  more  than  I  can  manage. 

George  IV,  of  England. 
No  one  knows  a  wife's  faults  better  than  her  husband. 

Paulus  xEmelius. 
A  good  wife  is  a  fortune  to  a  man,  especially  if  she  is  poor. 

Michelet. 
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To  the  wife  should  be  given  the  keys  of  the  husband's 
house.  P-  J-  Bailey. 

Nothing  flatters  a  man  so  much  as  the  happiness  of  his 
wife ;  he  is  always  proud  of  himself  as  the  source  of  it. 

Justus  Moser. 

Does  not  every  husband  wish  to  have  the  best  of  wives,  and 
does  not  every  wife  wish  to  have  the  best  of  husbands  ? 

ASFASIA. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  enjoy  in  the  life  of  a  minister's 
wife ;  true,  it  has  its  peculiar  cares  and  trials,  but  it  has  its 
comforts  also.  Mrs.  E.  S.  Phelps. 

A  good  wife  must  be  grave  abroad,  wise  at  home,  patient 
to  suffer,  constant  to  love,  friendly  to  all,  and  provident  for 
her  household.  Theophrastus. 

No  man  shall  have  save  it  be  one  wife ;  and  of  concu- 
bines he  shall  have  none.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  wife  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  cleave  unto  her,  Jand   none  else. 

Joseph  Smith. 

A  good  wife  must  smile  among  a  thousand  perplexities, 
and  clear  her  voice  to  tones  of  cheerfulness  when  her  frame 
is  drooping  with  disease,  or  else  languish  alone. 

Caroline  Gilman. 

The  wife  who  commits  herself  to  the  flames  with  her  hus- 
band's corpse,  enters  into  celestial  felicity  with  him,  lauded 
by  the  heavenly  choirs,  and  shall  enjoy  the  delights  of  heav- 
en while  fourteen  Incas  reign.  The  Purana. 

A  perfect  wife  is  the  divinest  gift  ever  vouchsafed  to  man. 

Walter  Besant. 

No  man  can  either  live  piously  or  die  righteous  without  a 
wife.  Richter. 

He  that  hath  a  wife  and  child  hath  given  hostages  to 
fortune.  Lord  Bacon. 

A  wife  that  dishonoreth  her  husband  most  dishonoreth 
herself.  Arria. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  possesses  a  virtuous  wife ;  his  life  is 
doubled.  Goethe. 

A  wife  is  under  obligation  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  her 
husband.  Sir  J.  Gower. 

Young  wives  seek  to  conquer  by  coqueting,  old  wives  by 
worrying.  Al-Hafiz. 
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There  is  nothing  better  than  a  good  wife,  and  nothing 
worse  than  a  bad  one.  Hesiod. 

The  wife  is  the  shoe,  the  husband  the  foot;  the  shoe  should 
turn  with  the  foot.  Wife  of  PnocioN. 

Men  do  not  know  their  wives  well;  but  wives  know  their 
husbands  perfectly.  O.  Feuillet. 

A  wise  man  should  have  a  useful  and  good  wife  in  his 
house,  or  not  marry  at  all.  Euripides. 

We  cannot  live  happily  with  our  wives,  yet  we  cannot  live 
happy  without  them.  Metullus. 

A  man's  wives  should  all  go  with  him  to  the  next  world 
when  death  calls  him  there.  Tanoa. 

No  condition  is  hopeless  where  the  wife  possesses  firmness, 
decision,  and  economy.  Bcrleigii. 

Deal  not  roughly  with  thy  wife  whose  strength  is  less  than 
thine ;  but  be  thou  a  protection  unto  her.  Amenemiia  I. 

He  that  takes  a  wife  takes  care.  Franklin. 

Obedience  is  the  first  duty  of  a  wife.  G.  M.  Baker. 

Only  a  wife  can  know  a  wife's  trials.  Xantippe. 

Caesar's  wife  must  be  above  suspicion.  Caesar. 

The  first  duty  of  a  wife  is  to  love  her  husband. 

The  Duchess. 

Love  thy  wife,  and  cherish  her  as  long  as  thou  livest;  flat- 
tery is  better  than  roughness,  and  will  make  her  contented 
and  diligent.  Ptah  Hotep. 

You  may  wish  to  marry  a  wife  without  a  failing;  but  what 
if  the  lady,  after  you  find  her,  happens  to  be  in  want  of  a 
husband  of  the  same  character?  G.  E.  Prentice. 

No  man  knows  what  the  wife  of  his  bosom  is — no  man 
knows  what  a  ministering  angel  she  is — until  he  has  gone 
with  her  through  the  fiery  trials  of  this  world.        W.  Irving. 

A  man  should  not  take  a  wife  merely  that  she  may  serve 
him;  yet  many  marry  solely  on  this  account.  Mencius. 

A  wife  full  of  truth,  innocence,  and  love,  is  the  prettiest 
flower  that  a  man  can  wear  next  to  his  heart.  Childs. 

A  wife  must  have  a  hard  heart,  if  a  devoted  husband  who 
will  anticipate  every  wish,  cannot  win  it. 

Sarah   Claxton. 

I  chose  my  wife,  as  she  did  her  wedding  gown,  for  quality 
that  would  wear  well.  Goldsmith. 
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The  theory  of  the  law  is,  that  the  husband  and  wife  are 
one  and  that  one  the  husband.     Are  there  any  wives? 

Prop.  Walker. 

Thy  wife  is  a  constellation  of  virtues ;  she  is  the  moon,  and 

thou  art  the  man  in  the  moon.  Congreve. 

Since  the  wife  is  the  better  half  of  a  man,  why  should  he 

desire  longer  to  live  after  that  she  be  dead? 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 


WEALTH. 

Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know;  much 
wealth  how  little  worldings  can  enjoy.  E.  Young. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  is  followed  by  an  increase  of 
care,  and  by  an  appetite  for  more.  Horace. 

There  is  no  society,  however  free  and  democratic,  where 
wealth  will  not  create  an  aristocracy.  Bulwer. 

True  wealth  does  not  consist  in  the  possession  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  in  the  judicious  use  made  of  them.      Napoleon  I. 

A  wealthy  man  who  obtains  his  wealth  honestly  and  uses  it 
rightly,  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  community.     H.  Winslow. 

To  acquire  wealth  is  difficult ;  to  preserve  it,  more  difficult ; 
but  to  spend  it  wisely,  most  difficult  of  all.  E.  P.  Day. 

Seek  not  proud  wealth ;  but  such  as  thou  mayest  get  justly, 
use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Wealth  is  to  be  used  only  as  the  instrument  of  action ;  not 
as  the  representative  of  civil  honors  and  moral  excellence. 

Jane  Porter. 

If  you  pass  your  life  in  wealth,  adopt  such  a  mode  of  life 
as  will  not  cause  you  discontent  if  reduced  to  an  inferior 
position.  Az-Zahsiri. 

Wherever  there  is  excessive  wealth,  there  is  also  in  the  train 
of  it  excessive  poverty ;  as  where  the  sun  is  brightest  the 
shade  is  deepest.  W-  S.  Landor. 

Wealth  is  like  a  bird ;  it  hops  all  day  from  man  to  man, 
as  that  doth  from  tree  to  tree,  and  none  can  say  where  it  will 
roost  at  night.  T.  Adams. 

Many  in  hot  pursuit  have  hasted  to  the  goal  of  wealth,  but 
have  lost  as  they  ran  those  apples  of  gold — the  mind  and  the 
power  to  enjoy  it.  Tupper. 
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Wealth  is  a  weak  anchor,  and  glory  cannot  support  a  man; 
this  is  the  law  of  God,  that  virtue  only  is  firm,  and  cannot  be 
shaken  by  a  tempest.  Pythagoras. 

People  who  are  arrogant  on  account  of  their  wealth  are 
about  equal  to  our  Laplanders,  who  measure  a  man's  worth  by 
the  number  of  his  reindeer.  Frederika  Bremer. 

The  way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  road  to  market;  it 
depends  chiefly  on  two  words,  industry  and  frugality;  it  is 
not  his  that  has  it,  but  his  that  enjoys  it.  Franklin. 

Wealth,  after  which  you  run  with  so  much  ardor,  is  like  the 
shadow  that  walks  about  you;  if  you  run  after  it,  it  flies 
you;  if  you  fly  from  it,  it  follows  you.  Robert  Morris. 

True  wealth  consists  in  health,  vigor,  and  courage,  domes- 
tic quiet,  concord,  public  liberty,  plenty  of  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  contempt  of  all  that  is  superfluous.  Fenelon. 

Let  the  poor  no  more  be  their  own  persecutors ;  no  longer 
pay  homage  to  wealth,  and  instantaneously  the  whole  idola- 
trous worship  will  cease — the  idol  will  be  broken. 

Mrs.  E.  Inchbald. 

Wealth  legitimately  acquired  is  valuable,  and  it  is  only 
valuable  when  thus  acquired.  J.  G.  Holland. 

The  acquisition  of  wealth  is  a  work  of  labor;  its  possession 
a  source  of  continual  fear.  P.  Le  Coq. 

A  man  who  possesses  wealth  possesses  power;  but  it  is 
power  to  do  evil  as  well  as  good.  A.  S.  Roe. 

Wealth  consists  not  in  having  great  possessions,  but  in  hav- 
ing few  wants.  Epicurus. 

Less  coin,  less  care ;  to  know  how  to  dispense  with  wealth 
is  to  possess  it.  C.  Reynard. 

Those  to  whom  nature  sends  wealth  she  saddles  with  law- 
suits and  dyspepsia.  T.  Gainsborough. 

The  possession  of  great  wealth  conceals  both  low  birth  and 
a  knavish  character.  Menander. 

WORDS. 

Multitudes  of  words  are  neither  an  argument  of  clear  ideas 
in  the  writer,  nor  a  proper  means  of  conveying  clear  notions 
to  the  reader.  A.  Clarke. 

In  their  intercourse  with  the  world  people  should  net  take 
words  as  so  much  genuine  coin  of  standard  metal,  but  merely 
as  counters  that  people  play  with.  D.  Jerrold. 
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Words  ought  to  carry  their  sense  and  gratification,  and  they 
ought  never  to  be  obscure.  Word  is  a  habit  which  we  give 
imagination,  in  order  to  clothe  thought,  and  make  it  better 
known  by  the  color  by  which  it  is  painted;  but  it  is  a  cloak 
which  ought  not  to  conceal  it;  it  is  ahead-dress,  not  a  mask; 
it  ought  to  set  it  off,  and  serve  as  an  adornment,  and  not  hide 
it"from  the  eyes   and  envelop   it  in  disguise.    La  Pretieuse. 

By  words  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  such  combina- 
tions as  we  cannot  possibly  do  otherwise;  by  this  power  of 
combining  we  are  able,  by  the  addition  of  well-chosen  circum- 
stances, to  give  a  new  life  and  force  to  the  simple  object;  in 
painting  we  may  represent  any  fine  figure  we  please ;  but  we 
can  never  give  it  those  enlivening  touches  which  it  may  re- 
ceive from  words.  To  represent  an  angel  in  a  picture,  you 
can  only  draw  a  beautiful  young  man,  winged ;  but  what 
painting  can  furnish  out  anything  so  grand  as  the  addition  of 
one  word,  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  ?"  Burke. 

Beware  how  you  allow  words  to  pass  for  more  than  they  are 
worth,  and  bear  in  mind  what  alteration  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  their  current  value  by  the  course  of  time. 

R.  Southet. 
Words  must  be  fitted  to  a  man's  mouth ;  it  was  well  said  of 
the  fellow  that  was  to  make  a  speech  for  my  Lord  Mayor,  * 
when  he  desired  to  take  measure  of  his  lordship's  mouth. 

Selden. 
I  hate  anything  that  occupies  more  space  than  it  is  worth; 
I  hate  to  see  a  load  of  band-boxes  go  along  the  street,  and  I 
hate  to  see  a  parcel  of  big  words  without  anything  in  them. 

Hazlitt. 

Why  certain  words  die,  and  others  live  on,  why  certain 
meanings  of  words  become  prominent,  so  as  to  cause  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  the  other  meanings,  we  have  no  chance  to  ex- 
plain. Max  Mtjxler. 

God  preserves  us  from  the  destructive  power  of  words! 
There  are  words  which  can  separate  hearts  sooner  than  sharp 
swords;  there  are  words  whose  sting  can  remain  through  a 
whole  life !  M.  Howitt. 

Words,  "those  fickle  daughters  of  the  earth,"  are  the  crea- 
tion of  a  being  that  is  finite,  and  when  applied  to  explain 
that  which  is  infinite,  they  fail ;  for  that  which  is  made  sur- 
passes not  the  maker ;  nor  can  that  which  is  immeasurable  by 
our  thoughts  be  measured  by  our  tongues.  Colton. 
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Among  the  sources  of  those  innumerable  calamities  which 
from  age  to  age  have  overwhelmed  mankind,  may  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  principal — the  abuse  of  words.  G.  Horke. 


YOUTH. 

Youth  is  not  like  a  new  garment  which  we  can  keep  fresh 
and  fair  by  wearing  sparingly;  youth,  while  we  have  it,  we 
must  wear  daily,  and  it  will  fast  wear  away.  J.  Foster. 

Childhood    does    sometimes  pay   a    second  visit  to  man 

youth  never;  how  responsible  are  we  for  the  use  of  a  period 
so  precious  in  itself,  which  will  soon  pass  away,  and  never 
return.  Mrs.  Jameson. 

The  best  rules  to  form  a  young  man  are,  to  talk  little,  to 
hear  much,  to  reflect  alone  upon  what  has  passed  in  company, 
to  distrust  one's  own  opinions,  and  value  others'  that  deserve 
it.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

If  the  spring  put  forth  no  blossoms,  in  summer  there  will 
be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn  no  fruit;  so  if  youth  be  trifled 
away  without  improvement,  riper  years  will  be  contemptible, 
and  old  age  miserable.  Mrs.  E.  Kinney. 


ZEAL. 


Zeal  without  humility  is  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  lia- 
ble to  be  stranded  at  any  moment.  Feltham. 

Zeal  without  knowledge  is  like  fire  without  a  grate  to  con- 
tain it,  like  a  sword  without  a  hilt  to  wield  it  by,  like  a  high 
bred  horse  without  a  bridle  to  guide  him ;  zeal  without 
knowledge  speaks  without  thinking,  acts  without  planning, 
seeks  to  accomplish  a  good  end  without  the  adoption  of  be- 
coming means ;  it  goes  about  seeking  to  establish  its  own 
righteousness,  not  having  submitted  to  the  righteousness  of 
God.  J.  Bate. 

Our  zeal  performs  wonders  when  it  seconds  our  inclinations 
to  hatred,  cruelty,  ambition,  avarice,  detraction,  and  rebel- 
lion; but  when  it  moves  against  the  hair  toward  bounty,  be- 
nignity, and  temperance,  unless  by  miracle  some  rare  and 
virtuous  disposition  prompts  us  to  it,  we  stir  neither  hand 
nor  foot.  Montaigne. 
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Speed  slowly  and  gently,  oh  Time,  in  thy  flight, 
Let  thy  bounties  be  great  and  thy  afflictions  light. 
Deal  out  full  measure  from  thy  store  of  wealth, 
Give  peace  and  plenty,  success  and  good  health. 


Happy  be  thy  lot  in  life, 
Troubles  scarcely  known, 

Much  of  joy,  but  little  strife, 
And  plenty  all  thine  own. 


As  you  travel  over  life's  rough  highway,  with  liberal  band 
may  you  scatter  seeds  of  kindness  as  you  go,  that  when  the 
great  reaping  time  comes,  your  harvest  may  be  abundant  and 
blessed. 

The  bud,  the  flower,  the  fruit,  now  beautiful  each  in  their 
own  time.  The  change  from  one  to  the  other  so  quiet  and 
perfect,  the  last  the  fruition  of  the  first. 


God  give  you  many  days,  and  may  your  whole  life  be  spot- 
less and  pure,  giving  beauty  through  all  the  changes,  even 
when  the  leaf  has  turned  brown  and  the  fruit  has  ripened. 


Diamond  little  dewdrops,  glistening  in  the  sun, 
"We  dwell  upon  your  beauty  even  when  you're  gone ; 
Pure  unselfish  motives,  deeds  of  kindness  done, 
Shine  as  bright  as  dewdrops  glistening  in  the  sun. 


If  we  could  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  how  often  we 
would  have  taken  the  other  road. 


While    God's   blessings    are   being  showered  so  freely  upon 

humanity 
May  a  goodly  portion  fall  on  thee. 
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Let  excellency  of  character,  purity  of  mind,  together  with 
generous  words  and  noble  deeds,  mark  conspicuously  your 
whole  life,  not  omit  tiny  to  learn  to  eat,  in  order  that  your 
physical  powers  may  be  strong  and  healthy  ;  thereby  strength- 
ening and  elevating  the  mental  and  intellectual. 


I  would  not  blot  this  page,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  spot 
large  enough  to  hold  you  to  remembrance  of  your  friend. 

From  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the   going  down  of  the 
same,  my  name  shall  be  writ  among  your  dearest  friends. 


May  the  memories  of  your  life  be  those  which  hands  of 
love  shall  gild  with  pleasures  of  true  friendship. 

Keep  thy  spirit  pure  from  worldly  taint 

By  the  repellent  strength  of  virtue; 

Think  on  noble  thoughts  and  deeds  ever; 

Count  o'er  the  rosary  of  truth; 

And  practice  precepts  which  are  proven  wise 

It  matters  not  then  what  thou  fearest — 

Walk  boldly  and  wisely  in  the  light  thou  hast; 

There  is  a  hand  above  will  help  thee  on. 


The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear,  for  that  were 
brutish  and  irrational ;  but  he  whose  noble  soul  its  fears  sub- 
dues, and  bravely  dares  the  danger  nature  shrinks  from. 


Every  man  stamps  his  value  on  himself.  The  price  we 
challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us.  Man  is  made  great  or 
little  by  his  own  will. 


Possessions  vanish, 

And  opinion  change, 

And  passion  holds  a  fluctuating  seat; 

But;  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane, 

Duty  remains. 


Woman  is  especially  honored  of  God.  The  world  of  affec- 
tions is  her  world,  not  that  of  man's  ambition,  in  that  stdlness 
which  most  becomes  a  woman,  calm  and  holy,  she  sitteth  by 
the  fireside  of  the  heart  feeding  its  flames. 


The  older  the  ruin,  the  greener  the  moss. 
The  older  the  friendship,  the  keener  the  loss. 
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May  it  he  your  pleasure  to  cultivate  those  virtues  which  so 
gracefully  adorn  the  character  of  a  true  woman,  and  serves  as 
a  beacon  light  to  those  who  are  beneath  and  weaker  than  you. 

Life  is  the  bright  dream  of  youth  and  the  reality  of  age. 

Remember  there  is  no  spot  in  the  universe  to  which  3-ou 
can  retreat  from  your  influence  upon  others. 


If  we  only  do  all  the  good  we  can, 

Though  our  ways  lie  far  asunder, 
If  our  souls  grow  purer  and  our  lives  more  grand, 

We  shall  surely  meet  up  yonder. 


I  most  sincerely  wish  that  you 

May  have  many  friends,  and  who 

No  matter  what  you  are  passing  through 

Will  stick  as  close  as  good  strong  glue. 


Life's  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it, 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it. 

He  who  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still. 

On  the  battlefield  of  life 
May  you  more  than  victor  be. 


Worlds  may  pass  away  and  perisi 
Every  feeling  die  away, 

But  the  constant  love  I  cherish, 
Never  shall  decav. 


Industry  is  fortune's  right  hand. 
And  frugality  its  companion. 


Be  content  with  thy  lot, 
Though  it  may  be  small. 

Each  must  have  their  share. 
One  cannot  have  it  all. 


Cling  to  those  who  cling  to  you. 

In  the  end  there'd  be  but  precious  few 

When  they  are  tried  and  true; 

Bn  cling  to  those  who  cling- to  you. 
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Loveliness  needs  not  the  aid  of  foreign  adornment. 


Do  your  best,  your  very  best, 
And  do  it  every  day ; 

Little  boys  and  little  girls 
That  is  the  wisest  way. 

No.     Rest  is  not  quitting 

This  busy  career; 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

It  is  the  brook's  motive 
All  clear  without  strife ; 

'Tis  fleeting  to  ocean, 
Beyond  this  brief  life. 

'Tis  loving  and  serving 
The  highest  and  best ; 

'Tis  onward,  unswerving, 
And  this  is  true  rest. 

Do  all  the  good  you  can, 
To  all  the  people  you  can, 
In  all  the  ways  you  can, 
Just  as  long  as  you  can. 


To  persevere  in  one's  duty  and  be  silent,  is  the  best  answer 
to  calumnv. 


Get  but  the  truth  once  uttered,  and  'tis  like 
A  star  new-born,  that  drops  into  its  place, 

And  which,  once  circling  in  its  placid  sound, 
Not  all  the  tumult  of  the  earth  can  shake. 


Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and  fears; 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 


Love  thyself  last;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just,  and  fear  not. 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's. 
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Things  -without  all  remedy 

Should  be  without  regard. 

What's  done  is  done. 


Friendship  above  all  ties  doth  bind  the  heart, 
And  faith  in  friendship  is  the  noblest  part. 


Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token, 
Reaching  heaven  but  one  by  one, 

Take  them  lest  the  charm  be  broken 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 


But  well  thou  play'd'st  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart. 


There  is  a  bright  and  precious  gem, 

Lovely  to  behold ; 
'Tis  seldom  seen,  and  mostly  when 

We  feel  we  are  growing  old. 

Contentment  is  that  little  gem, 

And  if  you  have  it  not, 
Take  and  cherish  it,  and  then 

Happy  be  thy  lot. 

As  hope  is  the   anchor  of  the  sou*,  so  he  is  wise  thac  ia 
honest. 


Scorn  to  do  a  mean  action. 


The  sweetest  pleasures  are  the  soonest  gone.     Bo  nothing 
without  design. 


Age  and  youth  both  have  their  dreams.     Youth  looks  at 
the  possible,  age  at  the  probable. 

You  will  profit  much  by  learning  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

As  perfume  is  to  the  rose,  so  is  good  nature  to  the  lovely. 


Oh,  never  can  we  know  how  dear 

Each  loved  one  is,  till  we  have  known 

The  deep  regret,  the  bitter  tear, 

That  comes  when  those  loved  ones  are  gone. 
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On  this  page  of  your  album  I  scribble, 
Now,  remember,  no  critic  must  see, 

But  once  in  awhile  peep  at  it  yourself, 
Then  remember  'twas  scribbled  by  me. 


In  this  world   of  change  and  sorrow,  when  shall  we  meet 
again? 


May  you  always  have  enough  and  plenty  for  each  day, 
May  you  never  have  enough  to  waste  or  throw  away, 
May  you  live  long  enough  your  debts  to  pay, 
May  you  never  live  so  long  as  to  be  in  other  people's  way. 

If  I  should  make  a  wish  for  you  it  would  be  this :  I  wish 
you  a  large  share  of  success  in  your  pursuit  of  happiness; 
may  your  efforts  in  the  direction  of  right  bring  abundant 
reward.  I  would  not  wish  your  pathway  to  be  over  flowers 
only :  God  made  the  rose  and  thorn  to  go  together,  let  us  not 
separate  them,  but  with  you  may  the  roses  be  man}  and  the 
thorns  few. 


Some  folks  are  constantly  wishing, 
I  could  never  get  much  for  a  wish, 

But  should  you  ever  go  a  fishing, 

May  your  net  be  well  filled  with  fish. 

Happiness:  a  phantom  all  are  seeking,  few  can  find. 

Bright  sunny  hope,  thy  radiant  beam 
Smiles  sweetly  on  life's  troubled  dream. 


Friendship,  thou  gift  of  heavenly  birth 
Misused,  nay  more — profaned — on  earth. 

May  humble  hope  your  portion  be, 
'Till  launched  into  eternity. 


Like  the  unsullied  little  de-v-drop, 

Shining  brightly  in  the  sun, 
With  heaven's  brightest  colors, 

Softly  blending  into  one, 
A  pure  and  spotless  woman 

Man's  love  has  always  won; 
The  blending  of  her  virtues 

Is  a  diamond  in  the  sun. 
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Perform  your  duties  without  fear, 

Will  make  your  pathway  bright  and  clear; 

Falter,  stop,  and  leave  undone, 
Will  make  it  like  the  clouded  sun. 


May  you  always  have  a  full  share 

With  a  surplus  on  the  shelf, 
And  ever  be  ready  to  share 

With  those  who  have  less  than  yourself. 


The  little  bee  so  silently 

Gathers  honey  from  the  flower, 

So  may  you  as  quietly 

Find  pleasure  in  each  hour. 

May  your  life  be  as  bright  as  the  stars  of  the  night, 
And  of  the  sun  whose  light  always  dazzles  the  sight; 
May  you  never  lose  sight,  sure  as  black  is  not  white, 
Of  "the  fact  that  the  right  will  always  make  might. 


Keep   to   the  right  as  you  are  passing  along,  giving  your 
neighbor  full  half  of  the  road. 

'Tis  beauty  that  doth  make  woman  proud, 
'Tis  virtue  that  doth  make  her  most  admired, 
'Tis  modesty  that  makes  her  seem  divine. 

As  sunshine  and  rain,  pleasure  and  pain, 

Each  day  on  some  must  fall ; 
So  the  wise  thing  to  do,  if  we  only  knew, 

Is  to  make  the  best  of  it  all, 


One  long  sweet  spring  be  thine 
With  buds  still  bursting  forth, 
Fresh  blossoms  every  hour, 
And  verdure  fair  and  new. 
Peace  be  thy  gentle  guest, 
Peace,  holy  and  divine, 
God's  blessed  sunlight  still 
Upon  thy  pathway  shine. 

Twilight  lets  the  curtain  down, 
And  pins  it  with  a  star. 


"Tis  sweet  to  be  remembered. 
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How  gay  and  how  happy,  how  charming  and  fair 
Are  these  sweet  little  songsters  that  lly  through  the  air; 
With  sweet  rolling  carols  they  glide  in  their  glee, 
Whatever  their  lot,  they  are  happy  and  free. 

May  your  life  be  as  theirs,  ever  happy  and  bright, 
With  a  heart  and  a  face  to  shed  sunshine  and  light; 
When  with  one  you  shall  meet — fondest  joy  of  your  life, 
You  should  love  him  and  make  him  a  happy,  good  wife. 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  ne'er  can  be. 


Shall  I  tell  you  of  an  evening 

When  the  snow  lay  on  the  ground, 
When  the  wintry  wind  was  silent, 

And  the  sky  with  stars  was  crowned? 
When  the  parlor  looked  so  pleasant, 

And  the  world  to  me  so  bright. 
As  we  sat  together  dreaming 

In  the  flick'ring  firelight? 

Nay,  I  will  not,  for  it  may  be 

That  your  own  heart  longeth  sore 
For  the  olden  time  caresses 

From  the  one  who  comes  no  more ; 
For,  perhaps,  you  have  your  sorrow 

Buried  deep  within  your  breast; 
And,  perhaps,  you  have  your  moments 

When  your  spirit  cries  for  rest. 


In  the  course  of  our  reading  we  should  lay  up  in  our  minds 
a  store  of  goodly  thoughts  in  well-wrought  words,  which  shall 
be  a  living  treasure  of  knowledge  always  with  us,  and  from 
which,  at  various  times,  and  amidst  all  the  shifting  circum- 
stances, we  might  be  sure  of  drawing  some  comfort,  guidance 
and  sympathy. 


Joy's  opening  buds,  affection's  glowing  flowers, 

Once  lightly  sprang  within  thy  beaming  track- 
O !  life  was  beautiful  in  those  lost  hours ! 

And  yet  you  cannot  wish  to  wander  back ; 
Nay!  thou  mayst  love  in  loneliness  to  think 

On  pleasures  past,  though  never  more  to  be; 
Hope  links  thee  to  the  future,  but  the  link 

That  binds  thee  to  the  past  is  memory. 
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What  you  do,  do  with  your  might. 


Apply  thine  heart  unto  knowledge. 

A  little  body  often  harbors  a  great  soul. 


Yours  sincerely,  in  the  bonds  of  friendship. 
Think  much,  speak  little,  write  with  care. 


Not  to  go  back  is  somewhat  to  advance. 
Be  good,  do  good,  and  you  will  be  happy. 
A  smooth  sea  never  made  a  skillful  mariner. 


Drop   one  pearl  in  memory's  casket  for  your  friend. 


A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches. 
Bow  down  thine  ear,  and  bear  the  words  of  the  wise. 


In  the  golden  chain  of  friendship  regard  me  as  a  link. 


Those  that  want  friends  must  show  themselves  friendly. 

Meanness  shun  and  all  its  train ; 
Goodness  seek  and  life  is  gain. 


Strive  to  keep  the  ' '  Golden  Rule, " 
And  learn  your  lessons  well  at  school. 

Some  write  for  pleasure,  some  write  for  fame, 
But  I  write  simply  to  sign  my  name. 


If  you  have  found  the  "pearl  of  great  price,"  all  the  bliss 
of  heaven  will  be  vours. 


Remember  me  when  "far,  far  off, 

Where  the  woodchucks  die  of  whooping  cough." 


He  is  a  coward  who  will  not  turn  back, 

When  first  he  discovers  he's  on  the  wrong  track. 


May  that  love  which  has  always  existed  grow  stronger. 
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Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun, 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done. 


To  knit  and  spin  was  once  a  girl's  employment; 

But  now  to  dress  and  have  a  beau  is  all  the  girl's  enjoyment. 


To  fear  no  ill,  to  do  no  wrong  to  all  men,  to  prove  true- 
This  is  the  -'golden  rule"  of  life;  let  it  be  so  to  you. 


Is  it  vain  in  life's  wide  sea, 

To  ask  you  to  remember  me? 

Undoubtedly  it  is  my  lot, 

Just  to  be  known  and  then — forgot. 


Within  this  book  so  pure  and  white, 
Let  none  but  friends  presume  to  write; 
And  may  each  line  with  friendship  given, 
Direct  the  reader's  thoughts  to  heaven. 


There  are  three  lessons  I  would  write, 
Three  words  as  with  a  burning  pen 

In  tracings  of  eternal  light 
Upon  the  hearts  of  friend. 

Have  Hope.     Though  clouds  environ  now 
And  gladness  hides  her  face  in  scorn, 

Put  thou  the  shadow  from  thy  brow ; 
No  night  but  hath  its  morn. 

Have  Faith.     Where'er  thy  bark  is  driven, 
The  calm's  disport,  the  tempest's  mirth — 

Know  this :     God  rules  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
The  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Have  Love ;  and  not  alone  for  one, 
But  man,  as  man,  thy  brother  call 

And  scatter  like  the  circling  sun, 
Thy  charities  on  all. 

Thus  grave  these  lessons  on  thy  soul: 

Hope,  Faith  and  Love ;  and  thou  shalt  find 

Strength  when  life's  surges  cease  to  roll, 
Light  where  thou  else  wert  blind. 


That  ye  might  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing, 
being  beautiful  in  every  good  work,  and  increasing  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  is  the  wish  of  your  friend. 
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Why,  of  course,  I  will  write 

Just  what  my  thoughts  may  indite, 

In  this,  your  leaves  of  affection ; 
And  I  hope  your  life  without  one  flaw, 
May  secure  you  a  real  nice  mother-in-law, 

So  that  you  may  feel  no  dejection. 

Though  many  miles  apart 

Our  homes  may  prove  to  be, 
Yet  in  the  recess  of  your  heart 

Keep  one  kind  thought  of  me. 


May  you  still  be  given 

Strength  for  each  day  in  house  and  home 

To  practice  forbearance  sweetly, 
To  scatter  kind  words  and  loving  deeds, 

Trusting  in  God  completely. 


Tour  character  cannot  be  essentially  injured  except  by  your 
own  acts. 


Little  minds   are   tamed    and  subdued  by  misfortune,  but 
great  minds  rise  above  it. 


Great  truths  are  portions  of  the  soul  of  man ; 

Great  souls  are  portions  of  eternity ; 
Each  drop  of  blood  that  e'er  through  true  heart  ran 

"With  lofty  message,  ran  for  thee  and  me ; 
For  God's  law,  since  the  starry  song  began, 

Hath  been,  and  still  forevermore  must  be, 
That  every  deed  which  shall  outlast  Time's  span 

Must  goad  the  soul  to  be  erect  and  free. 


Recollect  that  trifles  make  perfection,  and  that  perfection  is 
no  trifle. 

Always  have  a  willing  hand 

Full  of  kind  deeds, 

For  many  needs ; 

Also  have  a  loving  heart  most. 

Hearts,  like  doors,  can  ope'  with  ease, 

To  very,  very  little  keys; 

And  don't  foi-get  that  they're  these : 

"  I  thank  you  sir,"  and  "if  you  please." 
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With  a  heart  free  from  care,  and  my  home  in  the  West, 

I'll  pace  the  broad  deck  Avith  a  light  throbbing  breast, 
Yet  still  as  I  dream  of  those  days  that  are  gone, 

Of  the  gay  happy  hours  in  my  own  native  home, 
Far,  far  o'er  the  wave  my  heart  wanders  there 

To  its  shrine  of  devotion,  where  youth,  free  from  care, 
We  spent  such  golden  hours  of  innocence  and  glee 

With  you  and  dear  companions,  so  pray  remember  me. 


May  thy  heart  beat  with  purest  hopes 

To  pity  and  to  bless, 
And  strive  to  make  earth's  comforts  more, 

Its  pains  and  follies  less. 


Love's  but  a  baby  that  passionate 
Cries  to  be  mated  at  birth : 

Time  isn't  lost  if  it  teaches  you 
What  a  good  woman  is  worth. 


What  if  the  waiting  be  wearisome, 
What  if  the  work  days  be  drear : 

Time,  the  old  thief,  cannot  rob  you 
Of  fifty-two  Sundays  a  year. 

There  is  many  a  rest  on  the  road  of  life, 

If  we  only  would  stop  to  take  it, 
And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land, 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  wake  it. 
To  the  sunny  soul  that,  full  of  hope, 

And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne'er  faileth, 
The  grass  is  green  and  the  flowers  are  bright, 

Though  the  wintry  storm  prevaileth. 


May  she  for  whom  these  lines  are  penned 
By  using  well,  make  time  her  friend; 
Then  whether  he  stands  still  or  flies, 
Whether  the  moment  lives  or  dies, 
She  need  not  care ;  for  time  will  be 
Her  friend,  to  all  eternity. 


All  the  blessings  of  this  life  are  nothing  worth  without 
the  sunshine  of  hope  for  a  bright  and  lasting  future. — My 
wishes  are  these  for  thee. 


Blessings  real  and  a  brighter  hope  for  time  and  eternity. 
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The  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  from  woe, 
And  yet  so  lovely  that  if  mirth  could  flush 
Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush, 

My  heart  would  wish  away  the  ruddier  glow ; 

And  dazzle  not  thy  deep  blue  eyes — but  oh! 
While  gazing  on  them — sterner  eyes  will  gush, 
And  into  mine  my  mother's  weakness  rush, 

Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heavens  airy  bow; 

For,  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  depending, 
The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness 

Gleams  like  a  Seraph  from  the  sky  descending. 
Above  all  pain — yet  pitying  all  distress, 

At  once  such  majesty  with  sweetness  blending, 
I  worship  more  but  cannot  love  thee  less. 


Methinks  that  many  years  have  flown 

And  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
is  sitting  older  grown 

"With  silver  in  her  hair. 
And  thus  she  muses,  as  she  wipes 

Her  glasses  o'er  and  o'er: 
I  wonder  if  my  album  keeps 

The  memories  of  yore. 
She  turns  tne  pages  through  and  through 

With  many  a  sigh  and  kiss, 
When  suddenly  she  stops  and  says, 

Who  could  have  written  this? 


Three  friends  that  never  fail 

Each  mortal  hath, 
Himself,  his  God,  and  last 

The  Angel,  Death. 
Dearer  than  power  or  fame 

Or  hoarded  pelf, 
Nearer  than  brother's  love — 

The  love  of  self. 
Truer  than  sun  or  star, 

Higher  than  Heaven, 
Deeper  than  neither  space 

God's  love  is  given. 
More  gentle  than  the  Spring 

Or  Summer's  breath, 
And  as  a  Mother  kind, 

The  Angel— Death. 
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Let  us  try  to  be  happy,  we  may  if  we  will 

Find  some  pleasure  in  life  to  o'er  balance  the  ill. 

There  was  never  an  evil,  if  well  understood, 

But  what  rightly  managed,  would  turn  to  a  good. 

If  we  Avere  but  as  ready  to  look  to  the  light, 

As  we  are  to  sit  moping  because  it  is  night, 

We  would  own  it  a  truth,  both  in  word  and  in  deed 

That  who  tries  to  be  happy  is  sure  to  succeed. 

Let  us  only  in  earnestness  each  do  our  best, 
Before  God  and  our  conscience,  and  trust  for  the  rest, 
Still  taking  the  truth,  both  in  word  and  in  deed, 
That  who  tries  to  be  happy  is  sure  to  succeed. 

Of  all  the  gifts  which  heaven  bestows 
There  is  one  above  all  measure, 

And  that's  a  friend  'midst  all  our  woes 
A  friend,  is  found  a  treasure. 

To  thee  I  give  this  sacred  name 

For  thou  are  such  to  me, 
And  ever  proudly  will  I  claim 

To  be  a  friend  of  thee. 

There  is  a  flower,  a  lovely  flower 

Tinged  deep  with  f  aith  s  unchanging  hue, 
Pure  as  the  ether,  in  its  hour. 

Of  loveliest  and  serenest  bw; 
The  streamlet's  gentle  side  it  seeks, 

The  quiet  fount,  the  shaded  grot, 
And  sweetly  to  the  heart  it  speaks 

Forget  me  not !  forget  me  not ! 


See  Proverbs — 4  Chap.,  18,  19  Verses.. 
Then  choose  at  once, 
Mav  the  Lord  sruide  thee. 


Be  always  kind-hearted, 

Do  good  deeds  without  end, 

But  never  forget, 

Your  affectionate  friend. 


No  night  descend  on  thee, 

O'er  thee  no  sorrows  come; 
Safe  be  thy  journey  through, 

Through  this  vale  of  cloud  and  gloom. 
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Beautiful  faces  are  those  that  wear 
The  light  of  a  pleasant  spirit  there, 
It  matters  little  if  dark  or  fair. 


Long  may  Heaven's  protecting  arm 
Shield  thee,  ,  from  all  harm. 


If  a  body  ask  a  body, 
In  her  book  to  write ; 

If  a  body  refuse  a  body, 
Need  a  body  fight? 

All  the  lassies  and  the  laddies 
Write  sweet  things  herein; 

If  a  body  write  less  sweetly, 
Does  a  body  sin? 


Keep  me  in  remembrance, 
If  in  the  darkness 

I  should  stray  afar, 

Like  some  lost  traveler 

With  no  guiding  star. 
Be  then  still  my  true, 

Sincere,  and  loving  friend, 
And  o'er  all  ills  and 

Trials  to  my  life's  end 

Keep  me  in  remembrance. 


This  life  is  not  all  sunshine, 

Nor  is  it  yet  all  showers ; 
But  storms  and  calms  alternate, 

As  thorns  among  the  flowers; 
And  while  we  seek  the  roses, 

The  thorns  full  oft  we  scan, 
Still  let  us  though  they  wound  us, 

Be  happy  as  we  can. 

This  life  has  heavy  crosses, 

As  well  as  joys  to  share, 
And  griefs  and  disappointments, 

Which  you  and  I  must  bear ; 
And  if  we  may  not  follow 

The  path  our  hearts  would  plan, 
Let  us  make  all  around  us, 

As  happy  as  we  can. 
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This  book  may  fall  asunder, 

Its  pages  dim  with  age ; 
The  ink  may  lose  its  lustre 

Upon  each  shining  page, 
But  she  who  writes  these  verses 

Shall  ever,  ever  be. 
Through  all  the  world's  reverses 

A  faithful  friend  to  thee. 


May  peace  enfold  thee  in  her  downy  wing, 
Pure  songs  around  thee  weave  a  fairy  spell, 

To  heaven  thy  heart's  deep  longing  cling, 
And  happiness  forever  with  thee  dwell. 

They  say  that  fove  had  once  a  book 

(The  urchin  likes  to  copy  you,) 
Where  all  who  came  the  pencil  took, 

And  wrote  like  us  a  line  or  two. 
Twas  innocence,  the  maid  divine, 

Who  kept  this  volume  bright  and  fair 
And  saw  that  no  unhallowed  line 

Or  thought  profane  should  enter  there. 
And  daily  did  the  pages  fill 

With  fond  device  and  loving  lore, 
And  every  leal  she  turned  was  still 

More  bright  than  that  she  turned  before. 


Oh,  for  the  power  of  Tennyson's  pen! 

(By  my  failures  to  rhyme  V~m  dejected,) 
To  tell  all  the  world  again  and  again, 

In  your  album  how  much  I'm  affected. 

Thus  as  these  lines  I  slowly  trace 

Across  this  spotless  page 
Will  time  all  earthly  things  efface 

And  passing   leave  behind  no  trace 
But  the  vile  dusts  of  age; 

But  truth  and  virtue  mounting  high. 
Shall  heavenward  wing  their  flight, 

And  shine  forever  from  the  sky 
Beyond  the  gems  of  night. 


Heart  is  a  hope-place,  and  home  is  a  heart-place,  and  she 
sadly  mistaketh  who  would  exchange  the  happiness  of  home 
for  anything  less  than  heaven. 
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Hope's  precious  pearl  in  sorrow's  cup 

Unmelted  at  the  bottom  lay , 
To  shine  again,  when  all  drunk  up, 

The  bitterness  should  pass  away 


There's  little  in  earth's  pomp  and  pride 

To  lean  on  or  to  trust; 
The  wealth  of  earth  cannot  abide. 

It  crumbles  into  dust 
But  there  11  remain,  when  other  wealth 

Shall  vanish  and  depart, 
Far  better  than  our  sordid  self — 

The  love  of  one  true  heart. 


Then  be  not  coy.  but  use  your  time 
And  while  ye  may,  go  marry . 

For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime 
You  may  forever  tarry 


If  peace  is  to  be  your  portion  through  life  (and  surely  why 
not?),  the  Light  of  the  World,  which  the  scripture  declares 
is  Jesus  must  ever  be  observed  and  obeyed  The  hope  of 
your  friend  is  that  "  You  may  be  kept  in  perfect  peace  by 
having  your  mind  stayed  on  Christ  Jesus. '' 


Favor  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vain,  but  a  woman  that 
feareth  the  Lord  she  shall  be  praised  — Prov.  xxxi,  30. 


May  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon  thee. 
May  the  Sun  of  Glory  shine  'round  thy  bed, 
May  the  gates  of  plenty,  honor  and 

Happiness  be  open  to  thee. 
May  no  sorrow  distress  thy  days. 
May  no  griefs  disturb  thy  nights- 
May  the  pillow  of  peace  kiss  thy  cheek, 
And  the  pleasure  of  realization  attend 

Thy  beautiful  dreams 
And  when  length  of  days  makes  thee 
Tired  of  earthly  joys,  and  the  curtain  of 
Death  gently  closes  round  thy  last  sleep 

Of  human  existence, 
May  the  Angel  of  God  attend  thy  bed  and 
Take  care  that  the  expiring  lamp  of  life 
Shall  not  receive  one  rude  blast  to  hasten  on 

Its  extinction. 
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I'm  in  a  quandary  how  to  compose 

Doggerel  rhymes  and  ditties  for  those 

Albums  so  freely  thrust  under  my  nose. 

Vain  'tis  to  strive  'gainst  the  Miss  -who  decrees, 

"An  original  poem,  if  you  please," 

From  your  dull  brain  you  must  squeeze. 

Fain  would  I  fly — I  care  not  where; 

Lend  me  your  wings,  oh,  angels  fair, 

Encounter  another  album  I  do  not  dare. 

Can  it  be  that  there  is  no  country  bright, 

Kept  securely  free  from  albums'  blight? 


So  live,  so  act,  that  every  hour. 
May  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower, 
A  self-reviving  thing  of  power, 
That  every  word  and  every  deed, 
May  bear  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good  in  future  need. 


The  bright  black  eye,  the  melting  blue, 
I  cannot  choose  between  the  two ; 

But  that  is  dearest  all  the  while 

Which  means  for  us  the  sweetest  smile. 

I  ask  not  a  life  for  thee, 
All  radiant  as  others  have  done, 

But  that  life  may  have  just  enough  shadow 
To  temper  the  glare  of  the  sun . 


One  by  one  thy  griefs  will  meet  thee, 
Do  not  fear  an  armed  band , 

One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thee, 
Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 


With  hope  and  faith  for  our  beacon  lights, 

While  virtue  guides  our  way, 
Secure  we'd  pass  temptations  by, 

That  would  lead  our  hearts  astray 
And  each  to  the  other  kind  and  true 

While  earth  was  our  spirit's  haven, 
Would  pray  that  we  ne'er  might  part  on  earth 

But  to  meet  again  in  heaven. 


Help   somebody  worse  off  than  yourself  and  you  will  find 
you  are  better  off  than  you  fancied. 
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May  angels  weave  for  thee  a  crown  of  immortality. 

Trust,  my  friend   no  Siren's  whisper, 

Weave  no  web  in  fancy's  loom, 
Build  no  castle  for  the  future, 

For  the  golden  days  to  come. 
Life  has  more  or  less  besetments, 

More  or  less  of  grief  and  woe, 
Shadows  always  check  our  pathway, 

Sunbeams  only  come  and  go. 
Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters, 

Out  upon  the  waves  alone, 
You  will  find  it  drifted  to  thee 

After  many  days  have  flown. 
Ever  hoping  and  enduring, 

Ever  prayerful  on  the  way, 
May  you  reach  the  golden  entrance 

Opening  on  eternal  day. 


I  would  not  enter  on  my  list 

Of  friends  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm 

An  madvertant  step  may  crush  the  snail 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path, 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned, 

Will  tread  aside  and  let  the  reptile  live. 


As  jewels  incased  in  a  casket  of  gold, 
Where  the  richest  of  treasures  we  hide, 

So  our  purest  of  thoughts  lie  deep  and  untold, 
Like  the  gems  that  are  under  the  tide. 

Every  young  man  is  now  a  sower  of  seed  on  the  field  of 
life.  The  bright  days  of  youth  are  the  seed  time  Every 
thought  of  your  intellect ,  every  emotion  of  your  heart :  every 
word  of  your  tongue;  every  principle  you  adopt,  every  act 
you  perform,  is  a  seed  whose  good  or  evil  fruit  will  prove 
bliss  or  bane  of  your  after  life. 

Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white, 
Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night. 
Greatly  begin  !  Though  thou  have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime ; 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 
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The  fruits  of  a  well  spent  life 
Brings  contentment  and  peace  in  old  age — 
Faithful  to  thy  trust,  duties  well  performed 
Keep  away  the  rust  and  drives  back  the  storm. 


Keep  thy  spirit  puie,  promptly  do  thy  part, 
God  will  surely  bless  and  purify  thy  heart. 


Little  deeds  of  kindness,  done  in  a  quiet  way, 

Reach  both  deep  and  wide,  and  always  bring  their  pay. 

The  time  is  swiftly  passing  by 

AVhen  we  must  bid  adieu. 
We  know  not  when  we  meet  again, 

So  these  lines  I  leavewith  you. 

Any  Person  Buying  this  Book,  and  Who  May  Desire  to 
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indigo.  It  is  worth  a  dollar,  but  costs  only  ten  cents."  Still  another 
savs:  "This  Bad  Boy's  Diary  is  too  funny  for  anything.  It  is 
hav'ng  an  immense  sale,  and  it  deserves  it.  Every  one  that  enjoys 
the  humorous  side  of  life  ought  to  read  this  little  book." 

It  ir  issued  in  four  parts,  each  part  containing  48  pages,  with 
hands  crace  illustrations  from  unique  designs.  The  price  of  each  part 
is  10  cents. 

A  handsome  and  complete  edition  of  ft  A  DAD  ROY'S 
DIARY,"  in  one  volume,  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  for  saie  by 
Booksellers  everywhere. 

It  is  printed  from  new,  large  type,  and  on  fine  paper,  and  contains 
280  pages.  New  illustrations  have  been  prepared  for  this  edition, 
including,  among  others,  the  autograph  and  Portrait  of 
"LITTLE  GEORGIE,"  the  "Bad Boy,"  the  record  of  whose 
experience  have  given  such  universal  satisfaction  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  readers  everywhere. 

Price,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  ink  and  gold  side  and 
hack  stamp.  $1.    In  paper  cover,  50  cents. 


THE  DIARY  OF  A  MINISTER'S  WIFE. 

PRICE  10  CENTS. 

One  of  the  most  humorous  books  of  the  present  day,  showing,  in 
a  manner  pleasing  to  all  readers,  the  trials,  tribulations,  expectations 
and  actual  experiences  of  a 

"MINISTER'S  WIFE  IN  A  COUNTRY  PARISH." 

It  excels  any  other  humorous  work  of  the  present  day  for  genuine 
fun.  The  characters  represented  are  true  to  life,  and  will,  doubt- 
less, bring  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  remembrances  of  events  and 
individuals  within  their  own  knowledge.  "It  is  very  funny,  but 
it's  true,  it's  all  true,"  is  the  verdict  of  one  reader  who  has  lived  in 
the  family  of  a  Minister's  Wife  for  over  a  qur/ter  of  a  century. 
One  editor  says  of  it:  "One  thing  is  almost  certain:  some  min- 
ister's wife  has  been  giving  her  experience  out  of  meeting." 

It  contains  64  pages,  with  handsome  engraved  cover,  and  is  for 
Bale  by  all  newsdealers  and  booksellers. 

Either  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post  pai^1,  on  re- 
ceipt sf  price.    Address 

J.  S.  OGILVIE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

25  Rose  Street,  New  Yobk. 


Something  to  Read! 


$10.00    WORTH    FOR    $1.50! 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  lovera  of  pure  fiction  to 
the  fact  that  we  now  offer,  in  bound  book  form,  the  following 
seven  complete  stories,  written  by 

Miss  M.  E.  Braddon, 

one  of  the  most  popular  and  pleasing  authors  in  the  world, 
and  which  are  usually  sold,  in  book  form,  for  from  §1.25  to 
§1.50  EACH. 

We  offer  the  Seven  Stories,  bound  in  handsome  English 
cloth,  with  elegant  ornamental  gold  side  and  back  stamp, 
sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  for  only  §1.50!  Bound 
in  heavy  paper  covers,  §1.00. 

List  of  Stories  we  sell  for  $1.50: 

Lady  Audley's   Secret 
The   Octoroon, 

The   Cloven   Foot, 
His   Secret, 

A   Wavering   Image, 
The   Wages   of  Sin, 
Aurora   Floyd. 

These  stories  are  printed  on  fine  heavy  paper,  from  large, 
new  type,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  respect  to  all 
purchasers.  '. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  "SOMETHING  TO  EEAD,"  writs 
ten  by  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,  and  published  by  us;  or  send 
§1.50  to  us  and  we  will  send   them  by   mail,  post-paid. 

The  stoeies  are  not  sold  separately  in  this  foem.  We 
want  Agents  to  sell  them  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
whole  land,  to  whom  we  offer  liberal  terms. 

Address  all  orders  and  applications  for  Agency  to 

J.  S.  OGILVIE  &  CO..  Publishers, 

P.  O.  Box  2767,  25  Rose  Street.  Mew  Yo»k. 


Something  to  Read! 

$10.00    WOKTH    FOE    $1.50! 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  lovers  of  pure  fiction  to 
the  fact  that  ■we  now  offer,  in  bound  book  form,  the  following 
3even  complete  stories,  written  by 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood, 

one  of  the  most  popular  and  pleasing  authors  in  the  world, 
and  which  are  usually  sold,  in  book  form,  for  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50  EACH. 

"We  offer  the  Seven  Stories,  bound  in  handsome  English 
cloth,  with  elegant  ornamental  gold  side  and  back  stamp, 
sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  for  only  $1.50!  Bound 
in  heavy  paper  covers,  $1.00. 

List  of  Stories  we  send  for  SI.50: 

East  Lynne; 

A  Life's  Secret; 

The  Tale  of  Sin; 

Was  He  Severe? 

The  Lost  Bank-Note; 

The  Doctor's  Daughter; 
The  Haunted  Tower. 

These  storiba  are  printed  on  fine  heavy  paper,  from  large, 
new  type,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  respect  to  all, 
purchasers. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  "SOMETHING  TO  KEAD,"  pub- 
lished by  us;  or  send  $1.50  to  us  and  we  will  send  them  by 
mail,  post-paid. 

The  stokies  are  not  sold  separately  in  this  form.  We 
want  Agents  to  sell  them  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
whole  land,  to  whom  we  offer  liberal  terms. 

Address  all  orders  and  applications  for  Agency  to 

J.  S.  OGILVIE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

P.  O.  Box  2767.  25  Rose  Street  New  York. 


"BLUNDERS 

OF  A 

BASHFUL  MAN/ 

By  the  Popular  Author  of  "A  Bad  Boy's  Diary." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  humor d»js  books  ever  issued,  and  has  been 
pronounced  better  than  "  A  Bad  Boy's  Diaby."  12mo,  160  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated  from  original  designs,  including  also  the 
portrait  and  autograph  of  "The  Bashful  Man."  Price,  pape> 
cover,  25  cents.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  60  cents. 

How  the  reading  of  it  affected  One  Young  Lady. 

Marysville,  Mo.,  July  22,  1881. 
Author  of  "Bashful  Man." 

Dear  Friend— Having  read  your  story  of  the  "Bashful  Ma  .,"  and  seeing 
the  Invitation  at  the  close  of  the  same,  and  after  studying-  the  matter  over  for 
a  short  time,  came  to  tlie  conclusion  tttat  I  was  the  very  girl  for  you ;  mvself 
being-  of  good  family  and  an  expert  In  cooking  and  everything  pertaining  to 
house-work.  I  am  not  an  old  maid  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  am  just  In 
the  prime  of  life— my  next  birthday  will  be  nineteen ;  I  am  of  medium  height, 
and,  if  I  do  say  it  myself,  good  looking.  Now,  wanting  to  get  a  good  husband, 
and  thinking  you  would  suit  me,  I  am  at  your  service.  If  you  tnink  I  will  do. 
Just  drop  me  a  few  lines,  and  I  will  then  tell  further  what  I  can  do.    Till  then 

I  remain,  sincerely  yours, 

ANNA  D.  H    •    •     », M 
P.8.— Please  write  any  way.— Anna. 
) 

\     The  original  of  the  above  letter  is  on  file  at  the  office  of  th« 
•Uiblishers.  ■ 

J.  S„  OGIL.VIE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

25  Rose  Street,  New  "\  ~.-3K. 
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